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OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 
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, BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 


aor against cash deposited, or satisfac- 

guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dolars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO I8SUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATNW AND 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, © 





Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
hic transfers of money on Europe and 





H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 

Transact a general BANKING business, 

Deal in INVESTMENT Securites, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 


STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


ap Dividends and Coupons Collected..or 
Interest Alowed on Deposits. 


HENRY ©. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS, 





MORTCAGE BONDS, ~ 


Pos TPO NEME NTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusterat Exmzrtion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 


4th Series Drawing - - - - April 5th, 1875, 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for interest. 

Capital Premium, $100,000. 

Address, for Bonds and full information, 

MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. ¥., 





Post Office Drawer 29. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. | ABERDEEN 
. Sap agtreoesndhsenaoessasenaat emapeasgucansannaessiannsmcsananslatine age ‘ . 
a Gnasees, Gnaneen. Polished Granite Monuments 

Mrs Louise CHanpter Movron, author of | in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the | *4iP, for any port of America, : 
Brilliant Literary Con respondent, “LL G& M.,” INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and KEAUTIFUL. 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicnonas : | Senlptor, ARERDEEN, Scotland. 

‘*Sr. Nicnoras seems to we, if not the best | 7 





EDUGATION. 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding an: 








| Plans and Prices free from JUEIN W. LEGGE,|D*y School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 


Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, rientific 
Schools. ag nye department for Coliege preparation 
a 





possible young folks’ magazine, at least the | 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 

yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 

gance to have two serials running at once, by | 
two such acthors as Lonisa M. Alcott and J, T 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrze Women’ | 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncue Tom's | 
Canty,’ and already one «an see that the‘ E1cat 
Cousins* must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveror,’ I 

like him so much ia January, that I am ieter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance, } 


Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 





‘atest NEW 

and PARIS Faspions. 
‘Qs Letters to be addressed 
P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK 





has constantly on hand all the 
YORK, LONDON! Church Bcard'ng School for Girls at York, Pa 


for Harvard, Yale,etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 


Harrison’s New Laver unsurpassed for location and ventilation 
Yo Ladies’ Jo 1 Fire-proof stairs, etc, 


Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE;; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELLE CHARLIER, Director. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 








A healthy locat on; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras : FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 














** But, after all, the ‘ Excar Covsins’ and the | 


*Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests-— it | 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps hous: in St. Nicnonas A 
‘nd makes a magazine as Midame Racamier 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 


made a sion, drawing from each visitor his | 


Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 
Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 





best, and charming alike by her speech and by ee ce = Fo RF ny we BOARDING AND DAY SCHOO1 


her silerce."’ 


J.T. ‘Trow bridge's Western Serial, just begun Factory, No. &® Bond Street, New York. ; 
in Sr. Nicuoras, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 


on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating H A I R D y E a 


and spirited incident as it is, it bas the rare | @B4TCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen 
' 








did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 


hair being exactly ot the ae See pon ag y~« 
" growing hair; t are so perfect they canuot be de- 
A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. Sted.” Made’ only’ ot BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 


FOR YOUNG LAD/ES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN., 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 











quality of showing the real manliness and every- Harmless, reliatie, 


10 r 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do | jeaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 10 Wasbington Square (South, } N. Y., 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


pa 3 No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a} 








power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautiful | Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 
Frontispiece, ‘*The Marmosets,” from one of W. A Ba chelor’s Alaska Seal 0i 
Siz Epowin Lr nosesr’s paintings ; and ‘* The “ ; ; : 

’ or th . best Hair Oi) x = 
Ice Boat Song,” from Han: Brinxen—set to igure phe 


Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or College. Re 


W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment jones on SEPTEMBER 1ith, 1874. 


Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the |June last. or French, German, Spanish. 


Mathematics, ana al glish Branches thoroughly 
taughti » Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and 1’osi 
j Graduate Departmerts. 

@3>~ Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 





YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 


music by Georce J, Huss; a Valentine Story, W. A. Bateheln’s Dentifrice fying. and MOUNT ST. JOHN. 


by Susan Coouipar ; an Article on the Mann.- | preserving the Teeth & Gums and deod: rizing the Breath 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to make 
them— besides the usu il charming variety in its 
contents. 


W. A  Batchelor’s New Cosmetique,| SREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co: N- ¥, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 


Tus INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 


Make the Childr » , | tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. |THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
J en Happy at Home pe te A 


, —_ Ask for them. 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nicnoxas, price 


the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 








a = 


only $3.00. Vol. 1, tound in red and gold, 
$4.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Oxz, Bounn, 
with a year's subscription to Scarsyen’s Monru- 


LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.C0. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Bookse..ecs and Postmaster:. 


SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway, N Y 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 








THE NEW IMPROVED 
singirg tone: powertal pure mieren, "| IRIZMING TON 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION. The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. AWARDED 
ing THIS MONTIL, MONTHLY INSTALMENTS ne “ ” 
z § » ° D y INSTALMEN'S re- 
ceived; on PIANOS. $10 to 820; ORGANS, &§ to elu; The Medal for Progress, 
SECOND-HAND Icstruments, 83 to 85, MONTHLY after 
First Deposit. AG N'IS WANTED. A LIBERAL A'T VIENNA, 1873! 
DISCOUNT to Teaches, Ministers, Churches, Schools. % 


~|bany, commanding a fine view of the 


Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into tw: 
sessions : it ccmmences on the First Mon 
day in September, and ends the Firs 
week in July. 


lems: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Wusic, Forgian LanauaGes anp Daawino Fors 
EXTRA ‘ HAFGES 
for further information apply to the Moturr Superior 
Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER C:-UN'Y, N. ¥. 





Lodges, ete. SPECIAT, INDUCEMENTS to the TRADE. | 7he Hionesr Orpen oF ‘* MepaL” AWARDED aT Poughkeepsie Female Academy 


ILLUSTRATED Catalogues mailed. 


HURAUK WATERS & 4 N, THE Exposition. 








481 Broadway, New York. P, 0. Hox 8561.| No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize 


ECHOES FROM ZION. : 

THINGS NEW and OLD in SACRED SONG. Edited 

by W. F. SHEE WES. For PRAYER, PRAISE and A FEW GOUD REASONS 
REV IVAL METINGS, comprising the LEADING FA- 
VORITE SONGS, with many CHOICE NEW ONES. 
The most Desirable Collection of DEVOTIONAL HYMNS | by Letters Patent. 
and MUSIC ever issued. 1t contains 128 handsome pages, | ~ 
Price, paper as ets. $20 per 100. Boards 30 cts., $25 per 2.—Makes a perfect Lock stitcn, alike on both sides 

nodred. Cloth, flexible, 35 cts., #30 per hun i , 
Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, ; . mndred. | on olf binds of — 
URACK WAT-R* & SOV, 
48 Broaaway, Sew York. ox 3567. 





| combination of qualities. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. | &.— DvrasLe—Kuns for Years without Repairs, 

The very best SUNDAY-SCILOCL SONG BOOK. By | 5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching ix 

pA d ont. 5. VAIL. 160 Pages, | a superior manner. 

Binding. CMEOK. I poeer Bag hg yy 6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length ot 
Hozen ; $30 per 100. Mailed at retail price. Pub- stitch may be altered while runnsng, and machine can be 
a, HOMACK WATERS & SO¥, threaded without passing thread through holes. 

Broadway, New York. #. @. Box 3567.) 7 _iesign Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 

: stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which 

| insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne» 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 

| &.—Consrrvction most careful and Finisar. It 
manufactured by the mosi skili/ul and expertenced mechan 
ics at tLe celebrated REMINGION ARMOKY, ILION 
N. Y. New York Office NO & MADISON SQUARE 
Kvare’s Cvapiee 


MISFIT CARPETS. 
Giceod Second-Hand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


NICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT INE OLDILACk, 112 EULTON STREET 
tevween Williem ard Naseau Btreets, NEW YORK, 


GH Sent home and laid jres of charge. ge} 
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1.—A New Invention Tuorovesty Teetep and secured ted for Vassar 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 


respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 


For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 





3.—Runs Licut, Smootn, Notseress and Rariv—b: st Walnut H il l School 


GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpinc Scuoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. [or information 
address THOS. D. REED. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON 


Tho cov-se of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 

English Studies and Natural Science 

Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 

oughly Organized Military Departmens 

Riding-Sebool with Well-Trained Horves 

Symnasium Xe. 

Will reoven on Wednesday, Sept. 16, 74, | 


J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. | 
SING S:NG, N. Y. 








Reference to patrons.) 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


bY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “‘ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 


THE 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


One Volume, §vo., Cloth, - §1,75 
Paper Cever, - - - - 1.00 
“ It will be a hardened novel reader who sha.| not find 
shis sory bright and fresh.”"—Naton, New York. 
* A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story” 
-N. Y. Tribune. 
‘* He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist’. 
—Galaxy Magazine, New York. 


“‘ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
he fror t rank of American writers of fiction.”— Saturday 
fvening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - - = $100 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 
CHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From tho German of 
Zschokke, - - - - ° - } 
LADY JUDITH, ly Justin McCarthy, - 1 co 





Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 


RECENT NOVELS. 


Uught weto Visit Her, - - $100 
The Ordeal for \. ives, - - - 100 


Archie Lovell, - ote wy 100 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - - 1 00 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 75 


Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the prices 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 








“In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the troroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” - Ihe News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 





THE GALAXY 


Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 

If GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER ‘FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Prico $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


‘‘It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.”’— Expr: ss, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THERE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Magazine. 

«A model periodical; a credit to 


American periodical literature.”—Phida- 
«aphia Press. 
Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


eure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the vear 1875! 





Subscribe at Once. 





It evn be h d@ with either “Harper’s Week'y’ ot 
“Ilarper’s Bazir.”’ or *- Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
aibion” for Skv x Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORKe 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARC 








Lent. 


The following quaint Lenten poem was written by the rare 
old poet, Robert Herrick. Though written more than two hun- 
dred years ago, the lines point a moral as valuable now as it was 
then: 

Is this a fast to keep 
The larder leane, 
And clean 
From fai of veal and sheep 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 


To fill me.” 
“ My son,” said Father Lambert, solemnly, “I have 
come come to help you to prepare for death.” 

hand demanded Clarence, read- 


‘The platter high with fish ? 


Is it to fast an hour, 
Or ragged to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look and soure 
No; ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sbeat of wheat, 
And meat, 
Unto the hungry soul, 


It is to fast from strife 
From old debate, 
And hate; 

To circumcise thy life; 


To show a heart grief rent, 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 

And that’s to keep thy Lent. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
BOOK III.—THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


CHAPTER IX,—(Continvep]. 


Very important business, Sir Robert,” replied the 
other, in accents distinctly heard by Jane and her com. 
panion. “I bring you a warrant for the immediate 
execution of the Duke of Clarence. "Tis the King’s 


pleasure that the execution be done in secret. More 
” 








With this, he delivered the warrant to Brackenbury, 
who bowed as he received it. 

At the same moment, an irrepressible cry from Jane 
attracted the attention of Catesby’s sinister attend- 
ants, and they both turned their sullen face towards 
her. 

CHAPTER X. 
SHOWING IN WHAT MANNER THE DUKE OF CLARENCE 
WAS PUT TO DEATH. 

“Though I have a warrant for this secret execution, 
I like it not,” remarked Brakenbury, as he stood with 
Catesby near the entrance to the Lieutenant’s lodg- 
ings. “It savours of a murder, and I would rather 
have no hand in it.” 

“Tt must appear that the Duke has died a natural 
death,” rejoined Catesby. “ Miles Forrest and Swart- 
moor, the two men I have brought with me, will do 
the deed well, and and give you no trouble. But since 
te dislike the business, leave it to me. Give me the 

eysof the Bowyer Tower, and order the gaoler not 
to go there till to-morrow morning. 

“Right glad am I to be relieved of a duty so un- 
pleasant,” said Brackenbury. “ For a mountain of 
gold I would not have such a crime upon my con- 
science. If I understand aright, the Duke is allowed 
to choose the manner of his death ?” 

“Even so,” replied Catesby. “But methinks 
*twere best not to give him the choice. I have my 
own idea of an easy end, and that I shall now put in 
practice.” 

“Would that the matter could be deiayed !” ex-| 
claimed the compassionate Lieutenant. | 





| 
“That were impolitic. When Louis was consulted | wine pervaded the chamber, and slightly assailed the 


by our own King about the imprisonment of the Dake | 
of Clarence, the shrewd French monarch replied, in a| 
verse from Lucan— 

* Tolle moras, semper nocuit differe paratis.’ 
Delay not when you are ready to act. That is my 
own maxim.” 

“But the Duke is not prepared,” said Brackenbury. 
‘He must not be cut off in his sin’ I will take his 
confessor, Father Lambert, to him.” 

“TI object not to the confesser,” rejoined Catesby; 
“but my plan must not be marred.” 

“Tell me naught of your plan, and then I cannot 
interfere with it,” said the Lieutenant. “Enter my 
lodgings, I pray you, and take Forrest and Swartmoor 
with you. ’T'were best they should not be sent about. 
On —- return, you shall have the keys of the prison, 
and all else you may require.” 


|quest of Father Lambert, while Catesby called to his 


long to live. 





“No need of haste,” rejoined Catesby. “ Nothing 
will be done before midnight.” 

“ The deed befits the hour,” observed Brackenbury. 

He then proceeded towards St. Peter’s Chapel in 


men, and took them into the Licutenant’s lodgings, 
Clarence was pacing to and fro within his prison 

chamber, in a very agitated state of mind, when the 

door was unlocked, and Brackenbury entered with 


Catesby. “Since the wine pleases you, my good fel- 
lows, drink of it iustily.” 
“We should onjoy it fur more an’ your Highness 


would bear us company,” said Miles Forrest. 


“ Ay, marry, should we!” cried Swartmoor. 
“ Better wine was never drunk, that I maintain!’ 


cried Catesby. ‘ Were I to yield to my own inclinae 
tions, I should half empty yon cask ”’ 


“ And we could empty the other half,” said his atten- 


Father Lambert, who was well-known to the Duke, dants laughing. 


and, indeed, acted as his confessor. 


Extending h's arms over the illustrious prisoner, 
who bent reverently before him, Father Lambert ex- 


claimed— 
“The saints be with you, my son.” 


Then, regarding him earnestly, he added, “I trust 


I find you restened to Heaven’s holy will.” 


“ My sufferirgs are severe, father,” replied the Duke; 
I thank you 
Your exhortations wili greatly comfort 


“but I strive to bear them patiently. 
for this visit. 


“Ts it so near at 


“ Set about the task,” cried Clarence. 

“ Bat your Highness must help us,” said Catesby. 

‘‘T am prevented by a promise given to Father Lata- 
bert,” replied Clarence. ‘‘ When the wine was brought 
here, the good priest cautioned me against it, declaring 
that a draught of it would be fatal to me, and I promised 
not to touch it.” 

“The wine cannot be wholesome to us, and noxions to 
others,” said Catesby. -‘ But, be it what it may, 1 am 
resolved your Highness shall taste it.” 

“ You will not dare to use force, sir ?” cried Clarence, 
alarmed by his tone and manner. as well as by the al- 
tered deportment of the two ruffians. “I will resist to 
the death!” 

“ Resistence will be idle, my lord,” said Catesby. 


ing in the Lieutenant’s looks a confirmation of the|« Take him to the cask,” he added to his myrmidons, 


dread announcement. 


“Alas, my lord, I can give you no hope,” said 
Brackenbury. ‘The King is inexorable. Your ene- 


mies have prevailed !” 
“ But when am I to die, and how ?” cried Clarence. 


“ How many hours are left me? Shall I behold ano- 
ther day ?” 

“My lord, I cannot answer the questions you put to 
me,” rejuined Brackenbury. “ "Tis certain you have not 
*T were best, therefore, to employ the little 


“Tf he will not drink, plunge his head into the wine !” 
“Off, villians!” cried Clarence, as they approached, 
“‘T guess your design. You would drown me.” 

They replied by a dreadful laugh, and seizing the 
Duke, a terrible struggle commenced. 

As they dragged him away, despite his desperate ef« 
forts to free himself, the table was upset, and the flagon 
and goblets rolled to the ground, with a hideous clatter, 
Catesby did not stay to sce the dreadful deed done, 
Snatching up the lamp, he rushed from the room, and 


time remaining to you in preparation for eternity. To| stationed himself outside the door. 


that end, I will leave Father Lambert with you. He 
will tarry as long as you list, and I promise you shall 
not be interrupted. 


of all your sins !” 


He then went forth, leaving the Duke alone with the 
priest. 

The Duke had much to confess, for nearly three hours 
had elapsed ere Father Lambert rejoined the Lieuten- 


While standing there, he heard a terrible splash, fol- 
lowed by half-stifled cries, mingled with imprecations 


ay our Blessed Lord absolve you|from the murderers. Then all became silent. 


Only for a few minutes. 

A dreadful sound was next heard of a heavy body 
thrown on the floor. 

Catesby waited no longer. 

On re-entering the room, he saw an inert mass lying 


ant, who was waiting for him at the foot of the stone} on the ground. 


staircase, 

“ How left you his Highuess, holy father?” inquired 
Brakenbury, in a tone of deep solicitude. 

‘Truly and heartily contrite,” replied the priest. “I 
have given him full absolution.” 


Greatly comforted by the prayers and exhortations of 


Beside it stood the two murderers. 

The floor was flooded with wine. Wine, also, was 
streaming from the long locks of the victim, and from 
the upper part of his rich habiliments, showing how his 
death had been accomplished. 

Next day, it was rumored throughout London that 


his ghostly counsellor, Clarence became more composed. | the Duke of Clarence had died suddenly during the 
When night came on, he did not seek his couch, but|night in his prison-chamber in the Tower; and the 
while seated in a chair, sank into a profound slumber,| circumstance seemed so suspicious, that loud murmurs 


from which he was aroused by the opening of the door. 


The foremost of those who entered bore a lamp, that 


served to dispel the gloom, and showed him three per- 
sons, whose appearance filled him with dismay. 


of indignation were everywhere heard. 

To allay the popular excitement, the body was ex- 
posed at Saint Patil’s, that all might behold it. But 
no one was imposed upon by the exhibition, and the 


Springing to his fect, he stood guzing at them in| general opinion remained the same—that the Duke 
speechless terror. Their proceedings surprised him,| ad not come fairly by his end. 


e who bore the lamp set it down, while his ruffianly at- 


Within the fortress, those doubts were speedily con- 


tendants placed a flagon and some silver goblets they |Verted into certainty; for the unheard-of manner of 
had brought with them on a little oak table that stood in| the illustrious prisoner’s death could not be concealed 


the centre of the room. 


“Is it thou, Catesby ?” demanded the Duke, at length. 


“ What brings thee here at this untimely hour.” 


from the gaolers. 
Thencetorth, a superstituous horror brooded over 
the Bowyer Tower. Always gloomy, it was now 


“Tam come tohave a carouse with your Highness,” |Supposed to be haunted. Strange sounds were heard 


replied the other. 


at dead of night in the chambers, wherein the ill- ~ 


“Thou mockest me! Knowest thou not I am con-|fated Clarence had met his mysterious death, and the 


demned t) death ?” 


hapless prisoners who succeeded him were scared al- 


«Tis in the hope of cheering your last moments that|™ost out of their senses by fearful sights and sounds, 


I have thus intruded upon your Highness,” rejoined 
Catesby. “I have been informed by his Grace of Glou- 
cester that your ys is well supplied with wine. 

descry 2 butt of Malmsey in yonder 
recess. We shall scarce finish it at a sitting; but let us 


Nay, by the mass! 


make the attempt.” 
“No more wine shall pass my lips,” said the Duke 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK, 


BOOK IV—EDWABD THE FOURTH. 
CHAPTER I. 
HOW CAXTON PRESENTED A PSALTER TO THE KINGe 
Deeply, but unavailingly, did Edward reproach 
;\himself that he had not pardoned his unhapy brother. 








“but drink as much as you will, and let your men help| Perhaps, if Jane had seen the King after the meeting 


ou.” 


on the wharf with Catesby and the murderers, whose 


“T thank your Highness for the offer,” rejoined|dark design she suspected, her prayers might have 


Catesby. “ Kuock off the lid of the cask, and fill the fla 
gon,” he added to his attendants, 


-|prevailed; but, owing to Gloucester’s management, 
she could not obtain access to his Majesty till all. «s 





As the order was obeyed, the powerful olor of the|over, and Edward had a weight upon his soul the. 


Duke’s brain. 


could not be removed. His brother’s blood seemed t> 
jery out for vengeance against him, and he trembled 


Filling a goblet to the brim, Catesby emptied it at a| lest the dark offence of which he had been guilty of 


| draught. 


‘By the mass! ’tis a rare wine!’ he cried. ‘* Ii 
cup for each of his attendants. 


Miles Forrest. ‘‘ It gladdens the heart.”’ 
“ A cup of it would revive me were Lat the last gasp ! 
exclaimed Swartmoor. 


“Ay, that Vil warrant it!” cried Miles Fores 
“Would my cup might be replenished !” 
“ And mine!” cried Swartmoor. 








“ You hear what they say, my lord ?” cried Cateeby, § 
filling another goblet. “By Heaven! ’tis the true|the excesses that had heretofore proved so baneful to 
elixir vite '—a sovereign remedy against earthly ills,” |him. But self-indulgence did not lighten his mentac 


| handa be visited upon his children, 
s| Only three months previously he had created Ed- 


Highness said you might taste it,” he added, filling a| ward, his eldest son, still quite a boy, Prince of Waies, 


and Richard, the youngest, Duke of York. What if 


« By Saint Dominick, I never drank such wine !” cried | both should be taken from him, and his line cut off ? 


He confessed he had provoked Heaven’s wrath, and 
”)that the punishment would not be greater than ho 
deserved. : 

To stifle his remorse, he again began to indulge in 


t.|anguish, while it increased the bodily infirmities that 
had stolen upon him of late. His temper became un- 
certain, and he frequently gave way to violent fits ot 


“ Stint them not, I eommand you!” said the Duke to passion. 
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THE ALBION. 














This change in his habits, though regarded with|“ 


Of all things, I should like to see this wonder-work- 


much concern by those who loved him, was highly|ing press.” 


satisfactory to the darkly-designing Gloucester, as it 


“Twill, indeed, be a great gratification if mer 


held forth the promise that the life of the royal volup-] Majesty will so far honor me,” said Caxton, delighted 


tuary would not be long. 
But another passion, besides luxury, had taken pos- 


by the proposition; “but I am wholly unprepared.” 


“No preparation is necessary,” said the King. “If 


session of the King, from which he had hitherto been|the visit be postponed, it may never be made.” 


wholly free. Owing to the sums extorted from his 


“ Very true, sire,” said Malbouche. “ Your Majesty, 


subjects under various pretexts, the estates he had|constantiy forms good resolutions, but rarely keeps 


confiscated, and the large annual pension he received |them. 


‘’Tis too much trouble,’ or ‘ Another time will 


from Louis XI he became very rich, and as his treasures|be best.’ An excuse is never wanting.” 


increased he grew covetous. 


“T have had so much fatigue, that I am now glad of 


Hitherto lavish, if not generous, he was now avari-|repose,” said the King. 


cious and grasping. His gifts were rare and no longer 


**I donot wonder at it, my liege,” remarked Caxton. 


princely, and his courtiers complained of his excessive] Though, for my own part, nothing wearies so much as 


arsimony. 


The engaging qualities that had won for|idleness. 


But then 1 have not the same excuse as your 


im the regard of the people in his earlier days, and|Majesty.” 


aided him to establish the throne, had disappeared; 


“In sooth, I have no excuse,” said Edward. “ My 


but he was still affable, an] retained his fondness for|health suffers from want of exercise, and my physicians 


splendid attire. His unequalled symmetry of person 
was gone and his strength enervated by indulgence. 
Jane had lost none of her influence even him, and ex- 
ercised it as beneficially as ever. The King’s new-born 
avariee troubled her exceedingly, though not on her 
own account, but she had many suitors whom she de- 
sired to serve, and whom she was now obliged to send 
empty away. 

Among those who presented themselves, one day, in 
the antechamber of her apartments i the palace of 
Westminster, was Willian Caxton. 

This remarkable individual, who was the first to 
introduce the art of printing into England, and then 
turned seventy, but was still hale and hearty, and 
looked as if several years of active and useful life 
were still left him—as indeed, they were, for he lived 
to be eighty-one. 

Temperate in his habits, still capable of great men- 
tal and bodily exertion, plain in attire, austere in look, 
and sedate in manner,Caxton presented a striking con- 
trast to the indolent and luxurious Edward, whos: 
strength had been impaired,and whose beauty and per- 
sonal symmetry had been destroyed, by his continual 
excesses. 

On the marriage of Margaret of York, Edward's 
sister, to Charles the Bold, Caxton, who had been 
engaged in commercial pursuits in Holland and Flan- 
ders, was appointed to a place in the household of the 
Duchess, and by her command, translated and printed 
Ravul Lefevie’s “History of Troy.” 

Shortly afterwards he returned to his own country. 
Patronized by Lord Rivers, the Queen’s brother, and 
protected by the Bishop of Hereford, he established 
a printing-press in Westminster Abbey. Here was 

roduced his renowned* “ Game of Chess,” which en- 
joys the distinction of being the first book printed in 
ingland Here also, was printed many other books, 
among which were the poems of Chaucer; and the 
famous printer was still adding to his long list of mar- 
velous works, when he presented himself, on the 
morning in question, in Jane’s ante-chamber. 

When Caxton’s name was announced by the usher, 
Jane desired that he might be instantly admitted, and 
expressing her pleasure at seeing him, she presented 
him to the king, who was fortunately with her at the 
time. 

Edward was seated in a fautenil, propped up by 
cushions, with his foot on a tabouret, conversing with 
Malbouche, who stood beside him; but he slightly 

~ raised himself as Caxton was brought forward, and, 
kneeling down proffered him a small book. 

“Deign sire,” he said, “to accept this psalter, 
printed expressly for your own use. I regard it as the 
best specimen of my art, or I should not presume to 
offer it to your majesty.” 

“"Tis beautifully executed,” said Edward, taking 
the psalter from him, and motioning him to rise. 
“You have achieved wonders Master Caxton.” 

“The art is only in its infaney, my liege,” replied 
the printer, modestly. ‘“ Wonders, no doubt will be 
achieved by those who come after me.” 

“Meantime, you have done much,” said Jane, to 
whom the King had handed the book, and who seemed 
greatly pleased with it. “This great invention,” she 
said, “which you have so successfully carried out, will 
be one of the memorable events of his Majesty’s 
reign.” F 

” ret marry, we have reason to feel proud of you, 
good Master Caxton,” said Edward. “When my sis- 
ter, the Duchess of Burgundy, wrote to me that you 


had printed for her Raoul Lefevre’s ‘History of Troy,’]and said he would question the friar anon, and, if need 


I did not comprehend that a greater feat had been ac- 


complished than any deed of arms, and that you|to explain the process of printing, and, to demonstrate it 
had conquered a kingdom hitherto unknown. Since}]more clearly, caused a few lines to be set up, and pulled | 
then I have watched your progress with great in-|at the press, addressed to the Dame de Beaute. The| 
terest, and it has been matters of the highest satis-}sheet was respectfully presented by one of the appren- 
faction to me that you have chosen our capital, and ]t 


not a foreign city, as the scene 
bors, My b 
you interms of the warmest commendation; and Ijt 
have fully mtended, though I have too long neglected 
todo so, to visit 


Abbey.” 


of your important la- 


rother, Lord Rivers, hath eften spoken ofjon the table, were next examined, and much admired by 


counsel me to spend five or six hours each day on horse- 
back.” 
* And so do I, my liege,” observed Jane, ‘ You 
must, perforee, return to Windsor, and hunt daily in the 
forest.” 
“ And forego grand banquets for a time,” added Mal- 
bouche. ‘I am the best physician.” 
“ Wouldst starve me, knave ?” cried Edward, testily. 
“No, my liege,” replied the jester. “But I would 
limit your repast to a dozen dishes, and never allow it 
to excced twenty. 
more than three flasks of that good wine of Chalosse, 
sent you by Louis of France, of which your Majesty is 
so fond.” 

Caxton could scarce repress a smile. 

“ Faith, the wine is so good, that I am tempted to 
drink too much of it!” remarked the King. 

“ A war with France would prove a certain cure for 
all your Majesty’s ailments,” said Caxton. 

“IT must not have recourse to it,” rejoined the King. 
“ But let us go see your printing-press.” 

The party then left tie palace by a private door, and 
proceeded to the Abbey. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE VISIT TO THE CAXTON PRINTING PRESS. 

The chamber in which stood the first printing press 
established in England was situated at the back of the 
Abbey near the cloisters, and had once been a chapel, 
whence originated the designation still applied to a 
printer's work-room. 

In this antique apartment, which was built of stone, 
and had%a groined roof, and pointed windows fillgd with 
stained glass, was set up the eumbrous machig— that 
had already wrought so many wonders. Near i’ were 
ranged a few frames of the simplest and most primitive 
construction, furnished with cases containing the hand- 
some black letter used by Caxton. 

On one side was a large oak table, piled bigh with 
folics bound in vellum, and some books of smaller size, 
all being products of the Caxton press. 

Behind the table, in a deep recess, stood a desk and 
stool—the desk being covered with papers, and the 
stool occupied by a Franciscan friar, who was evidenily 
compiling some historical work from the documents 
placed before him, 

Three apprentices of very sedate deportment, and 


picking out letters from the cases with great delibera- 
tion. 

An air of extreme quictude pervaded the chamber. 
On the entrance of the royal party the apprentices 
suspenced their work, and the monk ceased writing, and 
withdrew into the depths of the recess. But Jane 
noticed him, and a feeling of uneasiness, for which she 
could scarcely account, came over her. 

“ How tranquil al) seems here, good Master Caxton!” 
remarked Edward, as he looked around. “ Yours must 
be an agreeable occupation, since it can be thus con- 
ducted.” 

“We are as quiet as if we were in a convent, my 
liege,” replied Caxton. ‘ Nay, many holy men lend me 
aid, Friar Sylvius, who has left h’s desk, is compiliag 
a portion of my Polychronicon.” 

“To what does that work relate ?” inquired Jane. 

“ When completed, ’twill be a chronicle of the chief 
events of his Majesty’s reign,” rejoined Caxton. “ Fa- 
ther Sylvius is now preparing a narrative of the recent 
expedition to France, with an account of the treaty with 
King Louis.” 

Oa hearing this, Edward expressed much satisfaction, 


be, give him some information. Caxton then proceeded 


ices to Jane, who bestowed a boon upon them. 
The books, of which mention has been made as lying 


he King and his companion. 





+ 
“Why not go there now, my liege ?” cried Jane. 


of Ovid's 


Nor would I suffer you to consume |. 


attired in jerkifs of coarse brown serge, were at work, 


- ; ; i “All these have been printed by me within the last}. 
your printing-press in Westminstér few years,” said Caxton, as he disp!ayed them. “ This 


‘ Chronicles of England’; here is the ‘ History of Rey- 
nard the Fox’; here is ‘ Godfrey of Boulloigne’; this is 
the ‘ Pilgrimage of the Soul; and this is the ‘ Liber 
Festivalis.’ ” 

“A goodly collection, in truth, Master Caxton,” ob- 
served Edward, glancing at the volumes as they were 
handed to him. “I am well acquainted with two ef 
them. ‘Godfrey of Bouilloigne’ and ‘Reynard the Fox ’ 
Ovid's ‘Metamorphoses’ [ have read in the original 
Latin, and Khope to profit by the ‘ Sayings of the Phil- 
osophers.’ You recommend to me the ‘ Pilgrimage of 
the Soul,’ ’ he added, to Jane; “ but I have not yet read 
the work. ’ 

“| have studied it carefully,” said Jane; ‘and can 
pronoun e it an excellent treatise. But your Majesty 
has read all Chaucer’s Poems, which have likewise been 
collected by Master Caxton.” 

“ Ay, marry !” rejoined Edward; “Ihave read them 
with infinite delectation. But I will now say a word to 
Father Sylvius. Come with me,” he added to Jane. 
Thereupon he entered the recess, at the further end 
of which stood tbe friar, with his hood partially drawn 
over his face. Fancying that the King did not require 
his attendance, Caxton remained inthe chapel, 

As the King approached, Father Sy.vius bowed rev- 
erently, but did not raise his hood, so that Jane could 
not discover his features. But her uneasiness ine ‘cased, 
and when he spoke, his voice vibrated to the inmost re- 
cesses of her breast. 

“ We learn from Master Caxton that you are writing 
achronicle of our reign. koly father,” said Edward. 
$* We hope the record will be faithful.” 

“] have merely undertaken to describe your Majesty’s 
expedition to France,” replied the friar. “i am so tar 
qualified for the task, in that 1 was present at the time. 
My sole regret is, that I have not a battle, like that of 
Azincour, to recount.” . 

“ You may yet have your wish,” rejoined the King. 
“ Our cousin Louis seems inclined to violate the treaty 
of Picquigny. If he continues to trifle with us in regard 
to the marriage of the Dauphin with vur daughter, the 
Lady Elizabeth, we shall call him to a strict account; 
and if we again invade France, thou may’st rest assured 
we will not return without having taken from him two 
ot his duchies.” 

“ Sire,” said the Franciscan.in a deep, low voice, ‘‘no 
second invasion will take place!” 

“Ha! what mean’st thou ?” exclaimed Edward, sharp- 
ly. ‘* Dost thou pretend to pry into the future ?” 

“No, my liege,” replied Father Sylvius. “ But the 
opportunity of successfully invading France is gone. 
You cannot count upon the support of the Flemings, 
who are now attached to the interests of Louis. Charles 
the Boldis dead. The Duke of Bretagne is afflicted 
with an illness that renders him ineapable of any gr. at 
enterprise. Your new allies, the Kin:s of Spain and 
Portugal, will not assist you. It follows, therefore, that 
if you undertake another war with Fra:ce, it must be 
alone and unaided—and this you will not do.” 

“Thou art mistaken, father,” said Edward. wet 
Louis provoke me, avd he shall feel my wrath—feel 
it in every vein in his heart. I will strike a blow that 
he cannot resist.” 

“That you might do so, my liege, were you strong. 
‘as of old, I doubt not,” said Father Sylvius. “ But 
you may find, when you most need them, that you 
energies are departed. Think not of war, but make 
your peace with heaven. It may me,” he added, with 
impressive solemnity, “that you will not have too 
much time allowed you for repentance.” 

With diffiulty, Edward restrained his wrath, bat he: 
contented himself with saying, with forced calmness :- 
“ Knowest thou not that thy talk is treasonable, and 
touches thy life ?” 

“ That eonsideration will not deter me {from speak- 
ing freely sire,” rejoined the Franciscan. ‘I deem it 
my duty to warn your Majesty that your time may 
not be long on carth. *I'were best, therefore, that the 
interval should be passed in penitence and prayer. 
Make atonement if you have done wrong or injustice.” 
“ Have I done thee wrong, that thou dar’st address 
me thus ?” demanded Edward. ; 
“The greatest wrong that man can endure,” replied 
the monk. “Thou hast taken my wife from me.” 

And throwing back his hood, he displayed the fea- 
tures of Alban Shore. 

E:en Edward recoiled at the sight of the man he 
had so deeply injured. _ par 

“Let us go hence, my liege.” said Jane. “His looks 
ierrify me.” a 

Shore was again about to speak, but the King com- 
manded him, ina stern, menacing tone, to be silent. 

“] spare thee, though thou dost richly deserve 
death,” said Edward. “Vut a bridle henceforth on thy 
Longue, or no mercy shall be shown thee.” 

“Sire, give heed to my words,” said Shore. “Tam. 
not distraught, as you may imagine, nor have I any 
desire of vengeance. But I warn you that the evil 
day is at hand. Thon, also, art warned !” he added to 
Jane. 

* Spare him, my lie 


oe 








om 


ge, spare him, for my sake !” she 


is the ‘ Sayings of the Philosophers’; this is a translation | cried, seeing that the king was about to order the im< 





k of Mctamorphoses’; here are the prudent man’s arrest, 
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Though highly incensed, Edward yielded, and went | sweetest and the prettiest of all; the face of the young | “ Leader,” whispered Karlschen, just as I was for- 
forth with her. Calming himself by a great effort, he lady who, on that bitter Winter evening six months getting fora minute my anxiety about little Fritz, 
spoke with as much composure to Caxton as if nothing before had stood in the snow to listen to us. 


had occurred to disturb him, and shortly afterwards |I saw and recognized her, I looked round at once for! 


quitted the chapel with his attendants. 


(To Le continued tp our nest. 





[From Belgravia.) 


NOTES FROM A GERMAN BAND. 


Br Mary Crecit Hay, Auraor oF “ Otp MyppDELToN’s 


Money,” &c. 
CHAPTER II.—SUMMER. 


{Concluded from our last.} 


It was perfectly startling in its effect, that rose in 


Peter’s button-hole; not that it was different in itself 


from other roses, the effect lay in its arrangement. 
It was entirely surrounded by full grown and glossy 
‘leaves, each one of which was, at its point, pinned 
back to Peter’s coat, so that the rose bloomed in the 


centre of a vivid radius, which extended over the 


greater part of the little trombonist’s chest, formed 
what he himself termed a striking decoration. But he 


‘was not the only one who boasted a flower in his coat, 


for, before we started, Fritz had begged two small 


white pinks, and, as proudly as if it meant a new suit. 
ihe had carefully pinned one in his little brother's coat, 
aad one in his own. 

“Karl doesn’t look a bit shabby now; does he, 
Leader ?” he asked me, surveying him with a protect- 
ing admiration which was unspeakably touchipg in 
the child. 

“Shabby ! The word could not attach to any of us, 


after the elaborate care we had expended in preparing 


for this expedition. Shabby! when Behr’s neck was 
rasped by the stiffness of his clean collar-—rather 
fringed at the edges, but then the edges didn’t show 
much; and Heiner’s straight locks glistened so unc- 
tiously in the sun; and spruce little Peter, stepping 
warily in the dust, stopped every few minutes to flic 
his handkerchief over some part of his attire. 

We had an engagement, you see—a very grand en 


gagement for us—and our walk must needs be a cheer- 
ful one, though it was long and sultry. We were to 
play the afternoon on the hill where the picnic was to 
be held, then go down to the house of the gentleman 
who gave the party, and play there during the supper 


and a dance. 


The nearest way to the hill had been pointed out to 
us, and we were very glad to leave to dusty road at 
What a relief this 
It wasa 


last, and turn into the woods. 
shadow was, after the burning sun’s rays. 
wonderful wood, reminding us a little of the beauty 
aud the awful solitude of our own forests. Karlschen 
waa tired now, and lingerea at. my side; even Fritz, 
who scarcely ever owned to being tired, and who had 
been scampering in the bracken like a young stag, 


lagged presently, and walked sedately among us. As 
we went on; we began to recall the wild, weird 
legends of our native forests. We did it partly to 
shorten the way, and because such memories came 
_ easily to us in this scene, and we only laughed to see 
the rapt faces of the lads as they listened. Story after 
-stary we told of travelers lost and robbed or murdered 
in the forest, and of the gnomes and sprites and fairies 


which haunt them. 


Presently Heiner, who had evidently been ransack- 


When 


‘the gentleman who had been with her on that night. 
It was a good while before I saw him at all, and then 
I noticed how far away from her he kept; and through 
all the time I watched him I cou'd see that he never 
| once glanced in her direction; while beside her hov- 
ered a short, dark gentleman, a good bit older, as 
different.from him as cloud from sunshine. Of course 
I didn’t see it all at once; I had the whole day to 
make my observations; but I did notice this—the short 
dark gentleman hardly left her at all, hardly allowed 
her to talk to any one else, and kept, ina way, sole 
possession of her. Yet I never saw him look at rest in 
her presence. He was suspicious, I think, and fidgety. 
And she? Well, the eyes that had been that night 
so bright and lustrous in -the snow were sad and un- 
satisfied nowin the brilliant sunshine. And the other 
gentleman—-the one to whom we owned that Winter 
night’s rest and refreshment? He never came near 
her, and never seemed even to glance at her. While 
the party dined we played a little apart, and it was 
just the same; still the short, dark gentleman kept 
close to her, waited upon her, talked to her, and 
laughed with her, and still the other kept aloof. Of 
course, I could not understand it, but I worried over 
it more than I should have liked to tell. I fancied 
Peter fretted over it as I did, and.once I fancied that 
even Heiner noticed It, his countenance being lugu- 
brious beyond the common, 

When the guests dispersed, one of the servants 
guided us down the hill and through the wood to the 
house of the short, dark gentleman who had given the 
picnic. Although we reached it from another qnarter 
{ knew the house directly. It was the mansion which 
had looked so warm and light on that Winter night 
six months before, and from which we had been turned 
aig The short, dark gentleman, then, was master 
here. 

As we unpacked our instruments, I was startled by 
an angry German oath from Behr. On opening his 
bag he found his bow missing. We all helped him to 
search, but we knew the labor would be in vain, as, of 
course, if no bow was in the bag when the bag was 
unfastened, there couldn’t have been one in it when it 
was tied up. 

“ Never mind, Cello,” remarked Peter, cheerfully, 
“you must conduct us.” 

“Could you borrow a bow ” I suggested, anxiously; 
but Behr had followed the boys who were looking for 
it outside. 

By the time I had arranged the music we were sum- 
moned to our supper, and [ could not speak to any 
of the band till it was over. Then I said, seizing at 
once on Behr, “ Where’s Fritz ?” 

‘Gone for my bow,” he returned, stolidly. 

“ My heavens, Cello!! you’ve never sent the child 
back to the hill!” I exclaimed, flushing red in my 
anger. 

“Tf there hadn’t been such a fuss made before he 
went, he’d been back before now,” grumbled Behr. 

“Leader, I was to go, and I was freightened,” 
whispered Karlschen,looking terrified up into my face. 

“JT wish ’'d known. Id rather have gone myself 
ten times over, or lost our engagement altogether,” I 





































“shall I really have to go to—to the wood too?” 

I couldn’t answer for thinking of the child in the 
gloomy wood, which we had filled for him with weird 
‘and ghastly imagery. No fear of his stopping for 
flowers; better if there were. I knew he would race 
|On, nervous and frightened; race on and on, too terri- 
jfied even to glance behind him; race on and never 
|stop, though the long day bad been spent in hot and 
wearying toil. All through the gay scene my thoughts 
would follow the lad in his lonely run. I recalled 
the ghostly legends which had made him timid and 
nervous even among us all and in the vivid daylight, 
and wished with all my heart that we had not been 
such fools. I would have given every penny we 
should earn to-day if Behr had not sent my boy on 
this chase. I knew how thoroughly Fritz was afraid of 
Cello’s roughness to little Karl, and knew there 
was nothing the lad would do to spare his bro- 
ther a harsh word. I heard in fancy—high above the 
notes we played—the clear childish voice singing to 
keep him company as he hurried along the dim path. 
I saw in fancy—clearer than the dancing crowd—the 
one tiny figure in the hush of the great solemn wood, 
the shadowy trees closing high above it, and making 
a darkness which was haunted by a nameless horror. 

At last, when I could bear it no longer, I went to 
look out into the night. Jt was not quite dark yet, 
but the thick gloom of the late twilight was almost 
more dismal than utter darkness. I walked restlessly 
about, longing for the sound of the returning quick 
ittle feet, until at last I found myself in a shrubbery, 
through which a path went up toa door of the house; 
and just then I was aware that the young lady I had 
watched so much to-day was standing in that path, 
and talking to the very gentleman to whom she had 
had not seemed to speak all day. 

I was in a most uncomfortable position. If I went 
back, the rustling would make them think they were 
watched, Of course I could not go on into the path; 
so I waited where I was, determining not to overhear 
a word if I could help it. But I couldn’t help it, and 
very serious and very angry words I overheard, very 
proud and bitter ones too; while, though each voice 
was full of blame, it was also full of pain untold, 

“ Yes, it has been so, Piers,” the girl’s voice said; 
“but you have humiliated me before every one to- 
day.” , 

“ Other attentions awaited you,” rejoined the lower 
and angrier voice, “and I believe now all his boasts 
are of your—regard, ’ 

“You left me to his attentions what could I do ?” 

“Only accept them graciously—as you did; gra- 
ciously and gratefully, giving him smile for smile.” 





‘ing his brain for the dolefulest thing he could remem- 
iber, told us of a forest he knew, so vast and silent and 
dim, and where the solitude was so solemn and so ter- 
rible that those who lost their way there at once com- 
mitted suicide, unable to endure the awful loneliness 


muttered, pacing the ground in hottest vexation. 


“ Don’t worry about it leader,” said Peter. 
boy won’t come to harm. He’sa clever, fearless little 


“The 


and stillness; and how, in consequence of this their 


unquiet and unhappy spirits haunted it always. ‘ 
“Committed suicide!” exclaimed Peter. ‘Mei 
Gott, that’s about the last thing I should do in such 
case ” 
“It was about the last thing they did, too.” 


“The shortest way of getting out of the wood,” 


explained Heiner coolly, “And I can tell you I wouldn 
be there after dark fur a thousand thalers.” 


“Suicides !” echoed Fritz, raising his wondering eyes 


to Heiner. “What are they ?” 


We were all fools enough to help Clarry in his 
dreamy explanation, and then we laughed at the sud- 
den scream little Karl gave, when a pheasant started 


unexpectedly from the cover before us. 


“ Were you—frightened?” asked Fritz, looking ] 
with a smile into his little brother’s face; but I noticed | empty cornet-box, and performed with the energy of 
that his own whitened too, and I was not sorry to leave|a whole band melted into one. 


fellow; you needn’t fear for him.” 

“He'd no business to interfere when I threatened to 
send Karl,” put in Behr; “I daresay I shouldn’t have 
n|sent either then.” 
a\| ‘ What a pity it all is!” murmured Heiner, exam- 
ining his reed with a sigh. ‘“There’s that gloomy 
wood for the child to go through iu the dark, and 1 
don’t know when he can get back, and we shall be 
*,| wretchedly off without him.” 

This was not exactly Peter’s way of looking at 
things, and did not de us any good at all. 

“Cello, can you play for Fritz ?” I asked in despair. 
“ Not having your own bow, of course you’ve nothing 
else to do.” 

It was asettledso, and we turned back together to 
the ball-room. I expect we all played our best, but 








“You never came near me,” she said, answering his 
scornful words almost as scornfully, 
“When you could have called me to you,you would 
not, and new it is too late. Perhaps it is better so 
for us both; at any rate, it is better for you, as you 
seem to know. This day has show it all distinctly to 
me, Mary. He told the truth in all he said of you, 
and I can never think of you as I thought of you be- 
fore, I will not let myself be tempted, and you shall 
be free to accept whatever love is offered you.” 
“Piers, how —” she faltered, a perfect agony in her 
voice. ‘ He told you falsehoods, and Ilam—. But,” 
with a sudden pride in her tones, ‘* do as you will.” 
“Yes,” he said, “after to-night I sball trouble you 
no more; and it will bea lifetime, I hope, before I 
see this spot again. You know how you wrecked me, 
ind the thought will hardly be a solace to you even 
in this wealthy home when it is yours.” 
O, the angry firmness of his voice ! 
“One word more, Mary, before I go, Leave your 
little sister in the old home; leave her still with her 
eat to the old pure life you have shared 
on’t bring her here to be with these children of his. 
Though you may be a mother to them, they are his 
children, and so what can they be but cowards and 
traitors ?” 
With a strange, still pride she only answered in 
these few words: 
“TI see it is best we should part, Piers. 
that it is the only thing we can do.” 


















I see now 





I never saw anything like Peter. He stood on my 


Behr handled the 


the wood and begin the ascent of the bill, though/little violen with a kind of savage contempt; but he 
Behr’s breath grew short with the weight of his ’cello,| made the toy speak well. and only now and then 


and his own ponderous person. 


“May Lcarry it a bit, Behr,” asked Fritz, whose 
step was as light upon the hillside as in the wood 


below. 


I laughed at the notion, but Cello condescended no 


reply. 


It was not till we had been some time in our places 


that we had time or opportunity to look about 
among the gay party assembled on the hill. 


startled us with the ’cello fingering. Karlschen, in 
mortal terror of his huge leader, and made his notes 
truer and clear than he had ever thought to do 


cadenzas or-a bar’s solos which fell to him. 


us 


under the shielding wing of little Fritz; and Heiner 
never took any secret rests, except just before his 


“Surely now,” I thought, looking down the room 
among the gay and showy figures, “ those two will 
It is but|danee together.” 















In another minute she was standing alone, her head 
clasped in her hand as if to shut out the sound of his 
footsteps. 

Icrept away without betraying myself. I could 
not before have believed myself able to do it so noise- 
lessly; and when I reachea the door and paused to 
give one glance around, I saw my poor lad. There he 
came racing along, with the great ’cello bow, his face 
raised, his breath quick and panting, just as I had pic- 
tured him rnnning in the wood. Without a word he 
went in with me, gave the bow to Behr, and took his 
own violin and his place above Karlschen. Karl spoke 
to him eagerly and gladly, but he only smiled at his 
little brother, tuned his fiddle, and looked up at me 











seldom that in our wandering lives we meet again 
faces that we know or recognize, but almost in that 
first minute I recognized one of the faces here, the 








But no; everything went on juat the same. 
danced with the short, dark gentleman, and she danced 
with strangers, but never once with him. 


She 






for the cue. With my cornet in my hand, I stood 
gazing intently into the child’s face. I could not bear 
to see it. I could not bear him to play while his lips 
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THE ALBION. _ 

















were so tight and white, and he had that wild, scared | Behr, and now I saw his eyes fixed on him with 
\admiration. 


look in his eyes. 
Every now and then Karlschen tried to win a word, | 
but Fritz only answered him with a smile. Still Karl-| 


as 


“ Leader ’—the weary eyes upon the pillow, roaming 
everywhere about the pleasant room, had wandered now 


“ Cello,” he said, tapping him as near the shoulder|to my face—“ this is the room—without the fire-light.” 


schen would ‘not be content, and presently touched |thing to carry for you.” 


him pleadingly upon the arm. | 


“Wait a little,” Fritz whispered; “we'll talk) 


——*. I’m—l’m tired, I think, Karl. I want to 
lay well, and I feel as if I couldn't, ‘less I try hard. 

eader, am I wrong? Am I playing badly, that you 
look at me so ?” 

“Sit down, my lad,” I whispered. 

“No, please; you said you wished us to play well 
to-day. Then I'll rest—after.” 

On we played: waltz, quadrille, galop, one after 
another, while the dancers glided past us, and the 
merry voices filled in all our pauses. But there was 
a great difference in everything to me, for not only 
was I anxious about Fritz, who persistently played on 
with us, but besides that I worried over the absence 
of those two whom I had watched all day. 

“Put down your violin,” I whispered again and 
again to my boy. 

. Am I playing so badly, Leader?” he asked wist- 
ully. 

*‘No; but I wish you not to play. You are tired, 
aear little lad.” 

“ Rather—only rather. O, let me play on, do, You 
always say you miss my fiddle. Let Karl rest.” 

Only when the dawn was breaking did the ball end, 
and we were free to go, I feeling unaccountably de- 
pressed, though at the same time throughly ashamed 
of myself for doing so. The children walked together, 
talking earnestly, but the ready feet of little Fritz 
were not in advance as usual. When, after we had 
walked about a mile, I called them up to me, I saw 
that Karlschen was crying. 

“Why does Fritz breathe like that ?” he asked me 
for all explanation of his tears. 

My boy was panting dreadfully, the quick, hard 
breath literally seeming to stagger throngh his white 
lips, and in a moment I took him up to carry him. 
was the strongest in the band, though not the biggest, 
and could carry him casily, yet the benefit to him was 
almost counteracted by the effort he made to lighten 
his weight for me. We traveled on now slowly, Behr 
a good deal behind, muttering something about a 
great fuss; Peter walking beside me, and talking with 
merry encouragement to the child upon my back; 
and Hein leading Karlschen in tears, and, embracing 
his umbrella and clarionet as usual, while he looked as 
thoroughly a martyr as if the child had just been billet- 
ed upon him for life, and he'd nothing to keep him on. 

So we were journeying, in the gray of the early 
morning, when we met a gentleman on horseback,who 
looked pityingly—ay, downright tenderly—at the 
drooping head on my shoulder, and pleasantly answer- 
ed our salute before he passed on. I had recognized 
him for the gentleman who had in anger left the ball- 
room that morning, and I went on more heavy-hearted 
than before, remembering that he had said he was go- 
ing away “ for a lifetime.” 

Suddenly the quick step of the horse turned behind 
us, and the rider drew him up at my side, 

Let me take the boy from you,” he said; “I have 
a few minutes to spare. He is a heavy load for you, 
and my horse wil! not feel it. Put him here; I ‘will 
hold him safe and comfortable, poor little fellow. 
Now, where are you going ?”’ 

We told him we were trying to reach a tavern 
where we could rest and breakfast, and then he paused 
and thought, looking the while intently into my boy’s 
sleepy eyes. ? 

*Do you know,” he said then, “that this ebild is 
not tit, without rest or stimulant, to go so far as the 
nearest inn ?” ' 

“It’s a great pity,” sighed Heiner, “and even the 
blackberries are not ripe. 

“ But,” the gentleman said after a pause, as if he 
had been unwilling to say it until he glanced again 
at the little face he held upon his shoulder, “I can 
direct you to a house where { can promise that rest 
and refreshment will be given to a sick child. The 
master of the house has been a physician, and he will 
help you that you may soon have this little fellow 
walking and playing again in his place among you. | 
heard him playing well upon the hill to-day, but 1 
neither saw nor heard him at night in the ballroom. 
How was it ?” 

_ For the life of me I couldn’t look at him for think- 
ing how kindly he spoke, when that hall had been 
such a misery for him; and for thinking of the two 
sad reasous there had been for his not having seen 
Fritz in his place. m7 

“It was my fault,” said Behr, quite quietly. 
IT hope he'll be all right again directly.” 

“1 hope so. You have a load to carry, too.” 

O, mine feels no more to me,” said Behr, who, as 
well a8 having his ’cello slung behind him, had Fritz’s 
Violin in his hand, “ than this does to the child always.” 

Something in Behr’s voice struck us all. Peter al- 
Ways had told us that there was plenty of good in 


_— 


“ But | 


‘To my great surprise, Behr handed both the instru-|room, and 1 knew what they sought. 


he could reach, “ you're a brick. Give me some- 


« Yes, dear lad ;” for I knew well what he meant. 
Again the eyes wandered round and round the sunny 
Presently they 


ments to little Peter ; then, to my equally great sur. brightened suddenly. a the low open window, 


prise, he took up Karl, and settled him in a safe, though | Fritz had caught sight of the 


cramped position on his back. 


ittle g'rl for whom he had 
been watching. With her hands full of flowers, sbe 


“ Here it is,” said our guide, drawing up his horse at came into the silent room, and looked up wistiully into 
a roadside gate, his voice sounding dull and heavy again. her sister’s face. 


Just as much from the look that came over his face, 


“Q Mary,” she sobbed in a voice strangely moved 


as from my own memory of it,I knew this was the|acd pained for so young a child, “ you are crying still ; 


house where he had helped us half a year ago, and 


impertinence.” ; 
“They will treat the child kindly and wisely,” b 
said. “Take him gently from me.” 


then, and left that wondeeful stillness on his face. 


mounted at the door, with Fritz still in his arms, ao 


from him who came in to her now. 


very ill, and as all his companions are strangers here, 
pitifully treated. Is Dr. Capon down?” 
few words of promise and sympathy she uttered, layin 


the pillow comfortably on a wide, low couch, but I coul 
not hear the words because I stayed near the door. 


O, but surely it must have been an om hand,|_ cg conc: 

; ‘ J P sca cane lin : 

which had closed the eyes of little Fritz in sleep 9 « Karlschen, Karl”—the little tight lips ried w —_ 

i ilently, and I ld not raise my|to smile now, as the weak fingers moved restlessly upon 

Seats tabs bis ag ho that ab iene which his brother’s hand—“tell mother, when you go home, that 

held him could not let him go. Without a word to any I thought of her always—always. Along the — 

of us, the gentleman let his horse walk slowly through roads when it seemed so far, and it never pe - - 
the garden, and my heart beat thankfully. He dis. when 1 thought of her—and when we stood and playe 


Was it all pity in her face as she stood by Fritz? A 


I|you are always crying now. Piers”—with a gentle, 


trembled like a baby in my longing for him to come in. |anxious touch—“ do you make Mary ery ?” 
“We dare not go,” I said; “they would puvish our 


I saw the slow, long look he gave into Miss Mary’s 
downbent face, but of course I didn’t hear what he 
e| whispered brokenly, while our boy lay dying in the sun- 
shine, with the little white pink fading on his breast. 

“Leader,” Fritz whispered to me then, “I see her 
Tell her I remembered.” 


4{@ long time, and it never seemed so long when I thought 


carried the child in.” I forget where the others paused,|f her. Always before I went to sleep ; and always 
but I know I was the only one who followed him, at when I awoke : 
once into a bright room filled with sunshine and the but I—couldn’t. ro 
scent of roses, and I know that no one was there except Leader, are you there 
the girl who, not many hours before, had parted for ever 


I tried to think of her in—the wood, 
I could only think of—I forget— 


“I’m here, my darling little fellow,’ I whispered, 
kissing the groping little hands ; kissing the eyes on 


“Excuse my walking in, Miss Capon,” he said coldly, which a shade of the past terror had fallen ; kissing the 
though he must have seen as plainly as I did that she shaking, parted lips. 
had cried instead of slept ; “ this little boy, I fear, is 


“Don’t go. Tell mother, Karl, that—I tried to, but 
j|couldn’t. If I could, I shouldn’t have been—frightened. 


undertook to guide them to where I knew he would be I never was frightened when—I thought of mother, nor 


of—our Father which art in heaven.” 

“ But, Fritz, you'll come ; you'll come!” cried Karl- 
schen, sobbing loudly. ‘Mother said we should go 
home to her together, to Germany.” 

«« Not—to Germany,” whispered Fritz faintly. “Peter, 


“Yes, I thought so,” the gentleman answered, as he is the sun shining still ?” 


would be kind to him, Mary.” 


please stay—stay a little. I fear this looks like”— 


laid my boy down, and moved away; “I knew you 


“ Piers,” she whispered, bending over Fritz, and even pues : 
T could see how hard she tried to speak naturally, off and hid his face against the wall. 


“ Yes, Fritz, the sun is warm and bright, dear lad.” 
“ Not—fading ?” 
But Peter could not answer any more. He moved far 


“Behr, [’m so glad I found—your bow that day ; 


I could not hear the last word, but instead of going you—remember ?” 
he walked up to the window, and stood there with his 


But Behr’s eyes were hidden too, and his broad chest 


back to us. Very soon a gentle gray-haired old gentle-|¥** heaving violently. 


man came in, and looked down upon the sleeping child. 


“Tt wason the very top of the hill—I think. I 


“Very sad, my dear,” he said, shaking his head in couldn’t see it at first, but 1 thought—it must be where 
answer to Miss Mary’s pitying glance. “ Let his friends|¥¢ had been play ing ; so I—went all about, and—was 


come in, that when his eyes open they may not light that the night 


was in—the wood? No—I forget. 


upon strangers only ; and let me have my surgery key, Behr, when Kadl is tired—he’s little and he’s often 


dear.” 


I sat down by the couch, on a chair which Miss Mary 
herself put for me, and I saw the cordial poured through 


tired—you won’t send him back, or—beat him ?” 
“ Never, never!” 


The answer was only mine. I whispered it to soothe 


my little lad’s white lips; then the others came in, and him, because I saw that Behr could not utter a word. 


stood or yg eee cgn Apron Sy teaeal. 9 Miss little, you know, and—he often cries—will you help him, 


the sofa. 


“Thank you. And—Behr, when he cries—he’s very 


Capon brought him up to me, and put him within my please ?” 


arms, close to his little brother; and though I didn’t 


think of it at the time, I knew afterwards that this wa 


Was it the child’s wonderful instinct, or was it a 
s|touch of Heaven’s own pity, that made him say those 


much kinder than if she had taken him away to quiet|¥rds to Bebr a Tag — him give to Bebr that 
him. Then she went slowly to the window, but she only last beautiful childish smile 


stood near to the silent figure there ; she didn’t speak a 


The little feeble hands, groping along Karlschen’s 


word. I saw this plainly, as 1 sat soothing Karlschen sleeve, grew suddenly still. The last panting breath 


and waiting for my boy’s awaking. 


call constitutionally strong. 


and privation as he could ; and— 
shock, or any unusual amount of fatigue or fasting ? 


course, but there has been something unusual here.” 


was drawn, and we knew that our bright little lad was 


“ You have, I daresay, never understood it,” the old |°2¢ #™ong the angels. 

hysician said to us, with a great sympathy in his kind : ; 
Soe, ° but this little ret ba olen what we|When I came to write of that day, because I feel quite 
Probably that delicate happy and content about it now. 


eres ee ee = ae had stood together in love and trust beside my boy. I see 


Dear me! I'd no ideathe page would look so blotted 


remember how those two, who had parted in anger, 


Behr (ay, though his face is saddened with a look he 


know there must be danger of these in your lives, of will not lose for years) always ready to help little Karl; 


carrying bim often when the way is long and hard, 


I answered rapidly, interee;ting » nervous effort of seating him nearest the fire when the nights are cold, 


very wearing day and night. 


Bebr’s, and I told the Doctor that our child had had a|##4 giving up to him many an indulgence in which he 
Seeing Behr’s face, hew 


nsed to delight. I see the child himself brave and un- 


could I mention the fright or the fasting he had caused ? |°™Plaining as he never was, when his unselfish little 


The old physician scrutinized my face intently as | 


spoke, then turned again to the one upon the pillow. 
“Tt isa sad thing for you all,” he said. 


give you the slightest hope. Brothers, are they ?” 


“T cannot 


when I think of »]l these things, | know that the mission of 
that little life, which faded in the sunshine, is fulfilled. 
Blurred and blotted, I declare, down to the bottom 


Before any one of us had ventured to answer, Fritz of the leaf? 
awoke—awoke with his little brother’s hand clasping 


“That writing can’t go, unless you write it over 


his, and his little brother’s questioning eyes fixed lov. again,” says Poter characteristically. 


ingly and longingly upon his face. 
“ Had we better go away, Sir! 


But I think my band will always shake a little, and 


Shall I take them all| the words grow dim betore me, as I write about that 
away ?” asked Peter, his voiee shaking as he addressed day. So let this go. 
the Doctor, and looked across to where Behr stood 


awkwardly hovering wer the couch . looking—poor £20,000 has been expended un restoring the exterior aad inte- 
Behr, poor Behr !—as if he saw nothing in the room ; 





Bata Assey.—During the past ten years the sum of 


rior of Bath Abbey. The work is now drawing toa close, but 


beyond this weary child, who had been so swift to do|as it did not include the renovation of the carving and curious 
his bidding but a few hours agu. 


sculpture on the west front, the local Freemasons have decided 


“ No need,” the Doctor answered with grave kindness, | ‘° undertake that portion of the work; fcr this purpose a sub- 





“Their going cannot save the little life ; their staying scription will be raised among thewselves. The subject was re- 
|cannot hurry the hurrying death.” 


cently brought forward at a large gathering of Masons in Bath, 
and nearly £200 was subscribed. 
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brother used to bear all his hardships for him. And’ 
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{From the Argovy.| 


MADGE’S SACRIFICE, 


BY E. M. ALFORD. 





“T say, Kit, isn’t this cozy ?” 

* Awfully so!” responded the curly-headed youth ap- 
pealed to, taking a pipe out of his pocket, and stroking 
complacently its highly polished surface. 

The young people were ensconced on two erimson- 
cushioned settees, within one of those dear old open 
chimpeys, so rare now-a-days, witn logs blazing brightly 
on the polished steel dogs between them. A very fa 
vorite resort of any of the family, when they could in- 
dulge in a firelight chat. 

The room on which the bright beams played so fitfully 
was most picturesque. Rather low, with great beams 
showing across the ceiling; oak-paneled walls, oaken 
tables and chairs of various forms, and a polished oak 
skirting to the floor, with a well-worn Turkey carpet in 
the centre. The windows were heavily mullioned, and 
rejoiced in quaint old tapesty curtains, in keeping with 
the quaintness of the whole room. 

“ Yes,” went on the girl, meditatively, “I don’t be- 
lieve there ever was such a dear homely home as ours. 
You can’t think how often the thought of this chimney- 
corner has kept me right at school, Kit, when I have 
been inc!ined t throw my lesson-books out of window, 
and scamper offon the moors. I do so hate poring over 
books when the sun’s shining!” 

Kit shrugged his broad shoulders, and said lazily: 

“There, don’t go lecturing me any more, Madge, for 
of course it’s double as hard for us men.” (Kit was 
barely twenty). ‘Girls are made to keep quiet. But 
what’s the use of having a broad chest and strong limbs. 
I should like to know, if the one is to get narrow and the 
others limp, poring over books ?” 

And Kit stood up and stretehed himself, knocking 

down an imaginary foe, with a fist, on either side. 
Madge gazed up at him admiringly, but said quietly: 
“If Teas a man l’d work though, Kit, at something 
or other. Do you know I’m half ashamed of you some- 
times when I see you lounging there so contentedly, 
while that dear father of yours is working so hard in his 
dull little study. If you don’t pass this time I sball set 
you down as a dunce, or worse, when yeu know how they 
all pinch at home to keep you at college.” 

“ Talking of that, Madge, I want your advice,” said 
Kit, in the most affable manner. ‘I’ve got myself into 
a bit of a scrape by not paying my tailor at Oxford. The 
fellow wouldn’t wait, you see, and there were one or two 
other pressing trifles; so I borrowed a few pounds— 
twenty, I think—of Tom Helston; and he’s so hard up 
now, poor chap, that he can’t put his hand on the pound 
or two tocome home for Christmas. His mother and 
Mary will be in a fine way about it.” 

“Oh, Kit! how could you!” exclaimed Madge, the 
color mounting to her temples, and her blue eyes filling. 
* Tom Helston, of all people; with his poor mother 2 
widow, and pretty Mary going without a new dress for 
Christmas, even [> 

Kit blushed this time, and said, penitently: 

“T am a selfish, thoughtless brute, Madge; but you'll 
help me through this once more, won’t you? If you 
don’t stick to me, I shall come to grief for certain. 
There’s nothing like being stuck to, for keeping a fellow 
straight.” 

Madge could not restrain a smile at the comically do- 
lorous tone in which this was said, and at the look of re- 
signed despair on her brother’s handsome sunny face as 
he appealed to her. 

“Oh! you are incorrigible, Kit; but I'll stick to you, 
never fear, till I leave you in safer hands. But let me 
warn you that Mary doesn’t approve of handsome do- 
nothings any more than I.” 

“ What on earth is thatto me ?” said Kit, getting red, 
but notwith anger. “ Anyhow you'll manage about the 
twenty pounds, won’t you? I haven’t the face to ask the 
dear old governor for another advance just now.” 

A pained expression passed across the sister’s face as 
she answered, “That’s half cowardice, Kit. It’s the 
doing wrong, not the confessing it, that we ought to 
shrink from, I think. Suppose, now, that you give up 
your pipe for the holidays. That would go some way 
toward bringing Tom home ; and I'll advance you two 
pounds out of my allowance to send him. We must see 
about the rest by and by.” 

“Beggars musn’t be choosers,” said Kit, with a 
shrug ; “ but I call it hard Jines on a fellow. Anyhow, 
here goes!” and he threw the mahogany-colored mcer- 
schaum under the grate. 

Thereupon Madge rose, and, going to a neat little 





promises. Least said soonest mended ; but you'll see 
f I don’t turn over a new leaf.” ; 

So Wit went off to the Post Office, and Mad e sat 
down by the fire again with a happy face, not to think 
over her sacrifice, but to ponder long and earnestly on 
the possibility of getting the rest of te money to pay 
off Kit’s rash debt. 

Meantime, Kit passed out at the vicarage gate in the 
winter twilight, and sauntered along past the church 
and the pretty cottages that bordered the village road, 
with its wide margin of sward and stately sheltering 
elms, to the Post Office. 
He had paused ere he reached it, however, before the 
most dainty of these cottages, and gazed in through the 
unshuttered window upon the cosiest of parlors, where 
the firelight flickered on gilt-framed pictures und tasty 
furniture, and lingered loviugly around the bent head of 
a young girl, as she knelt by the chair of an elder la y 
sorting some gay-colored wools on her lap. 
The elder lady was Mrs. Helston, the widow of the 
late vicar, and the kneeling girl was Mary. 
Kit heaved a great sigh as he gazed. At any other 
time he would have rushed in upon them, sure of a 
kindly welcome. But now he dared not face their sad 
iooks. His punishment had begun. Never mind; to- 
morrow would bring Tom down, and then all would 
be right. So thinking, he hastened on to the Post 
Office, and dispatched Madge’s savings. 
He found his sister still over the fire on his return, 
Her pretty fair hair drawn up from her brow, as the 
little hands had worked in it thoughtfully, her blue 
eyes shining eagerly, her small mouth firmly set. 
“Kit, ive been thinking, and I’ve made up my 
mind. Tom must be paid, whatever it costs, and 
father mustn’t be worried. You and I must do it Kit. 
I have an idea. Have you?” 
“Not the ghost of one. I wish I had.” 
“Well, you must sit here alone, as I have done, and 
think hard till you’ve got one. And the first thing 
to-morrow you will walk with me into the town, wont 
you. And then I shall see how mine will work.” 
“All right, Madge. Do you know, I half think 
Tom’s in love with you. He’s always raving about 
your wonderful hair. You let it all down in the tab- 
leau last Christmas, as Undine, you know, and Tom 
can’t forget it.” 
“Can’t he?” said Madge, with a curious smile, as 
she left the room. 
Arrived at her own room she shut herself in, and 
putting onon a pretty white dressing-gown, unfastened 
the shining golden braids, and let the wealth of glit- 
tering hair fall like a cloak around her. Then she 
stood in front of the glass, and gazed long and 
earnestly. At last she turned away with a slight vigh 
of regret, saying aloud, “Good-bye, old wig! good-bye 
young Madge! What a fright you'll be by this time 
to-morrow !” 

Il. 
A bright, frosty morning,with that delightful fresh- 
ness in the air which makes the heart dance with joy, 
whether it will or no, And there was no want of 
willin the two young people who set out together on 
their expedition to the three miles’ distant town, as 
soon as breakfast was over. 
Kit and Madge were the vicar’s only children by 
his first wife, but there were three little ones by the 
resent Mrs. Mowbray, and Madge had early determ- 
ined to work for herself and cease to be a burden on 
her father as soon as possible. With this view she had 
been acting as pupil teacher in a good school for the 
last year, and having now arrived at the age of eigh- 
teen, considered it high time to make her start in life. 


self, 


run into debt again, come what may.” 


shop, with her face all in a glow. 








desk, took out two sovereigns, wrapped carefully in 


read the papers,” she added, “ and I’ll meet you in hal 


an hour at the Post Office. And mind, Kit, when you| sort. But what a pace you are going at! are you cold 2?” 


tissue-paper, stored away for some pet scheme of her|see me, you’re not to say a word.”’ 


own. She did not teli Kit, as she put them with a 
smile into his hand, that they were the scraped-together plan of his own—namely, the selling of some new 
savings of a year, hoarded up with care for the pleasure | costly books, the thoughtless purchase of which dur- 


Unsuspicious Kit went his way, preoccupied with 


Kit was a source of anxiety and expense to the family, 
which was an extra inducement to Madge to exert her- 
And she was glad of the opportunity of discus- 
sing her plans with him on this soul cheering morning. 
Madge’s enthusiasm inspired Kit, and the three miles’ 
walk was quickly accomplished as the two chatted 
eagerly over their resolutions and plans for the future. 

“T felt uncommonly queer, I can tell you, Madge, 
as I looked in at Mrs. Helston’s window last evening, 
and for the first time in my life dare not gv in, know- 
ing how cut-up they’d be to see me without Tom. I’ve 
been downright ashamed of myself ever since you 
gave me the money. And so help me, Heaven !” he 
added gravely,raising his hand for a moment,“I won't 


“'That’s a good Kit; now I don’t mind any thing,” | what you want. I’ve often thought what a help it was 
said Madge as she stopped at the chief hair-dresser’s | not to be rich.” 
“‘ Now you go and 


! arranging to part with his beautiful favorites at so 
/much less than he gave for them but a few months 
| before, Madge has entered the barber’s with an inward 
| Shrinkage, and is so confronted with Mr. Combe, the 
| master of the shop. 

Madge entered the inner room, feeling very shy arid 
frightened, and utterly at a loss to explain her errand. 
But she sat herself in front of the mirror silently, the 
white cloth was thrown round her shoulders, the 
—_—~ braids let down, and then fortune favored 
rer, 

Mr. Combe started with unfeigned admiration as he 
unplaited braid after braid and shook out the silky 
hair, and said: 

“ Excuse me, Miss, but what a head of hair, to be 
sure! It would be a fortune to me just now. I happen 
to have to fit up alady with an entire head-dress of just 
this particular shade, I-have sent far and wide to match 
itin vain. See, Miss,” laying a thin strip of goldem 
hair against Madge’s luxuriant tresses, “it takes the tint 
toa'l. You don’t happen to be wanting to part with 
any of it, I reckon? f vould afford £4 for the half of 
it, and welcome.” The good man had spoken, of course, 
in jest, chatting on ‘as he brushed out the glittering 
mass admiringly ; so that be was considerably taken 
aback when Madge answered demurely : 

“ How fortunate I should have come to-day! Yes,I 
will sell it gladly if you will give me £8 for the whole, 
I could not part with it by halves, you know.” 

Any pathetic feelings Madge might have had about 
the matter were dissipated bya merry laugh, as she 
caught in the mirror the expression of Mr. Combe’s 
face, as he stood behind ber, the brush suspended in his 
uplifted hand. 

“Mercy, me! Miss, I thought you were in earnest, 
you looked so grave like,” and the brush descended on 
the head again at the sound of the merry laugh. 

“So I am, Mr. Combe ; quite in earnest. I want £8 
for a particular purpose, and I can do without my hair 
till it grows again. Come, cut it off quite close ; it’s 
best to get a thing done, when you’ve made up your 
mind.” 

“ Excuse me, Miss, I dare not doit, such lovely hairas 
itis. Your folks would be downright savage, with me 
if I were to let myself be tempted.” 

“Oh, no, they wouldn’t,” laughed Madge. “ They 
can trust me to do what I will with my own. If you 
won't cut it off for me, I must do it myself,” seizing on 
an idle pair of scissors. 

“Oh! please, Miss, no; don’t chop it off anyhow! 
If it is to be done, let me manage it skillfully for you, 
so as to show as little as possible. Unfortunately, it is 
too soft and silky for acrop. I’m afraid you won't like 
the look ot it, Miss,” 

“I don’t expect to,” svid resolute Madge. “I know 
what you mean ;.it will be just a head of stubble. 
Never mind, time will mend matters. Now make haste, 
please.” 
Aud Madge shut fast the merry blue eyes, that she 
might not watch the process in the mirror. The deed 
was quickly done, and she was aroused by Mr. Combe’s 
sayi 

“ 






















































ng: 
There, Miss! I’m sure I beg your pardon. It 
does seem asin anda shame. Butif a £10 note down 
would be any comfort, I’m sure it’s worth it well.” And 
he stroked the beautiful long tresses admiringly. 
“Qh! thank you,” said Madge gratefully, turning 
away from the mirrcr, where she had caught a glimpse 
of a smooth, round golden head and childish face, with 
a momentary shock. ° 
The half hour was just up, and, stowing away carefully 
the precious £10 note in an old leather purse; and muf- 
fling the little head in a thick veil she had wisely 
brought for the purpose, Madge hastened to join her 
brother. 7: 
Kit, preoccupied with his own troubles, did not notice 
at first any alteration in her appearance. And they walk- 
ed briskly homeward, he lamenting over the loss of some 
of his favorite books which the bookseller was to take off 
his hand, to the amount of £10. 
« And I am sure they cust me at least double that,” 
sighed the youth. “ If there is one thing more intoler- 
able than another in this weary world, it’s poverty, and 
no mistake.” 
“ Now, don’t grumble, Kit,” said Madge cheerily. «T] 
don’t think it’s half bad to be poor. It must be very 
hard not to be selfish, when you can always have just 








“ But, then, Madge, you know you're not like other 
f people. You always were an oddity, though of the right 


«I should think I was; the wind seems to blow right 
4/into my skull.” 


“And you've got a thick veil on, too. I say, Madge, 


what have you done to your head ?” as 
“ Pye been to the hair-dresser’s, of course. Wait till 





of giving a Christmas tree tothe school children this|ing his last term at Oxford had helped to bring him 

Christmas-tide. : into such straits, and driven him to borrow of his poor by and by before you criticise the result. It cail it first- 
Kit drew down the fair face to his own and gave it a| but generous-hearted friend. It was to spare the feel-| rate.” 

hearty kiss, and then rose, saying more gravely than|ings of Kit’s home people that Tom had lent the| And so they chatted on till the old vicarage was gained 

was his wont : money; he was too prudent and thoughtful a son to| where Madge crept up to her room the back way, le 
“I declare, Madge, you’re a regular brick, and I feel] have done so for any less purpose. But while Kit is| head aching so, poor girl, from its unusual exposure, 


no end ashamed of myself. I won’t make any more|eating humble-pie at the chief stationer’s shop, and (To be concluded im our next,) 
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The Summary ‘of the Week. 


The news from Europe this week is so scanty, that the tele» 
graphers on the other side have been driven in default of matters 
of more importance, to send through the cable such interesting 
and enlivening news, as ‘‘ the differences between the First 
and Second Kings of Siam have been satisfactorily adjusted ” 

The Mark Lane Express, under date of London, March 9th, 
says, since its last issue, wheat gained fully a shilling in price; 
there isa firm feeling, and a better demand throughout the 
trade, nevertheless speculation is wholly wanting. 


Tn the Army Estimates of Great Britain we learn that there is 
#n increase in the estimated expenses of the army,for the present 
over last yeur of £192,400, the total being £14,677,700, as against 
£14,485,300, “Extra Exchequer Receipts” reduce the net charge 
for the army service to £13,488,200. ‘Ihe greater portion of this 
increase comes under the head regimental pay and allowances, 
for which the vote is greater by £108,500; and out pensions, for 
which £42,900 extra is claimed. The whole number of men on 
the British establishment is set down at 129,281 against 128,994 
last year, At the date of the latest returns the troops in the 
United Kingdom numbered 96,279; in the Colonies, 23,093 ; at 
sea, 1D passage out or home, 3,953. Adding to these 63,197 men 
is India, the general total at home and abroad was 186,432, The 
field guus in the United Kingdom are set down at 336, and the 
horses at 14,808. The army is made up of 7,076 officers, 13,260 
nob-commissioned oflicers, 3 134 drummers and trumpeters, and 
105,11 rank and file. For the reserve forces the amount to be 
provided is £1,323,1( 0, iueluding £685,300 tor the Militia—£58,- 
200 tess Lan last year—and £437,2 0 for the volunteers. ‘The 
numbers of these forces are: militia, 133,952; yoemanry, 14,82; 
volunte rs, 161,950; army reserve, 32,0900, The charge for Com- 
missariat and Ordnauce S.ore establishment is £5,062,8 0. or 
£20,000 more than Jast year. For the non effective services, in- 
cluding rewards for « istinguished service, | ay of general officers, 
pensions, officers’ half pay, hcspitals, &c., the entire vote is 
£2,227.700—the largest item being £1,201,500 for out pensions. 

General Schenck, Minister of the United States of America to 
Great Britain, has forwarded to the Foreign Office, and placed 
at the disposal of her Majesty's Government, a valuable gold 
watch and chain, to be presented, on the part of the President 
and the people of the United States, to Captain Charles Thomas, 
of the steamship Greece, cf the National Line, as a mark of 
appreciation of his eminently humane and generous services, 
rendered to the passengers and crew of the French steamer 
Europe, which he found at ea in a sinking condition. Captain 
Thowas ordered ous the boats of the Greece, and resened all on 
board the ill-fated steamer without the loss of a single life, al- 
though a Leavy sea was running at the time. There were escued 
373 persons, among whom were twenty-three Americans. An- 
other gold Wateh bas been transmitted by the American Govern- 
mentto the Foreign Office for Captnin James burns, of the 
British Bark Dauloe, of Greenock, in recognition of bis services 
~ Tr the officers and crew of the ¢merican ship Pocabon- 
48, 0f | Oston, Mass., which ship was destroyed by fire at sea o 
tho 8th September last seur. ’ , 4 . 

We have receiyed tvou the Foreign Office, sume further cor- 
bespondence respecting the capcure“of the “Virginius,” From 


it we learn that her Majesty's Government accepted the arrange. | 
ment proposed by the Spanish Government, tu pay as an advance | 
a certain sum for the relief of the families of British subjects 
taken on board the ‘‘Virginius” and e ted at Santiago de 
Cuba; while the American claims were still pending, however, 
the Spanish Government did not wish to admit the principle 
involved in the matter. Her Majesty's Government, therefore, 
proposed that to the family of each colored man, of whom there 
were nine, £3 0 should be paid; and to the family of each white 
man, of whom there were ten, £500, making a total of £7,700. 
The Spanish Goverament conseuted to pay £6,7 0. retaining 
£1,000 until the definite settlement of the question by the 
Council of State, and on THe 14ru or DecemMBER Las! a check 
for the amount was transmitted to the Earl of Derby. 


The Prince Imperial of France on the completion of his mili- 
tary studies at Woolwich, was banqueted in the ueual English 
style, in reference to which the London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian writes : ‘‘ The banquet to the Prince Im- 
perial reminds me of a singular failure on the part of gis Jmperi- 
al Highness in the examination through whicn he recehtly pa sed 
with such great e/at. He was not the firstin French. A Yorkshire- 





Budget Committee of the Reichsrath have thrown out the special 
appropria'ion of $75,000 which the Government proposed to de- 


| fray the expenses for the representation of Austria in the United 


States Centennial Exhibition. 

From Spain we haye vague reports, that the new King of 
| Spain, disappointed that the Carlists have not laid down their 
|arms, is inclined to abdi ate, which reports, however, require to 
be anthenticated. Meantime the ditticulties of the Spanish 
| Government appear to be on the increase. 

A special dispatch to the London Morning Post, dated March 
5th, from St. Petersburg says there is a great indignation in 
Government circles there over certain allegations of Russian 
misgovernment and exactions in Turkestan contained in a report 
made by Mr. Schuyler, the United States Charge d’Affaires, and 
it is reported that Prince Gortschakoff has demanded his recail, 

The new Swedish army scheme is based on the German model. 
Military service is to be made obligatory on all male members of 
the community between the ages of eighteen and forty. Young 
men must enter the army not later than their twenty-first year, 
to undergo a training of ten and a half months. During the suc- 
ceeding six years they belong to the reserve. They are next 





man is said to have beaten him in that language, and iall 

in French grammar. It is said in usually well-informed circles 

that the Prince intends applying to the French War Minister for 
rmiesion to serve a year in the French army; and should -as 


that University resume his studies.” 
The Irish Rifle Association, at a meeting held in Dublin, on 


ment of the return match between the American and Irish rifle- 
men. It was decided that the meeting will be either at Dublin 
or the Curragh of Kildare. A committee to entertain the Am- 
erican visitors during their stay in Ireland was also appointed, 

From France, we have no news of interest, the journals devo- 
ting their space to critiques on the formation of the new 
cabinet. 

The North German Gazettee says the French Government has 
ordered the purchase of ten thousand cavalry horses in Germany 
but the Emperor William has issued a decree prohibiting the 
exportation of horses. 

The Tagsblatt under date of Berlin, March 8th, says :—‘‘The 
Government having been informed that France intended to order 
an ex, erimental concentration of troops, on her eastern frontier 
early in the Spring, intimated to President McMahon that it 
would direct the mobilization of two army corps on the Rhine, 
if France persisted in carrying out the intention.” 

The criminal prosecution by General Wimpften of M. Paul de 
Oassagnac for having published an article sharply criticising 
Wimpffen’s conduct at Sedan, and describing him as utterly in- 


presumption. General Lebran, General Douay, General Pajol, 
General Robert and General Faure were the 
nesses for the defence. 


jary gave a verdict of acquittal on all the questions 


of truce. 
Von Moltke, Prince Bismarck, and General Wimpffen. ‘I'he last 
said the spirit of the two nations must be taken into considera- 
tion, but France ougbt not to be exasperate-. Prince Bismarck 
replied : ‘‘ hat does it matter with a nation like yours, which 
chaages its Govornment at every t? Depend might 
be placed on a sovereign, but we cannot rely on the Freach na- 
tion. It has never been able to forgive us Sadowa.” 

In Germany the religious squabbles still continue, to the 
exclusion of everything except the Autumn military mancuvres 
to which the attention of the whole of Germany is directed, in 
reference to which, the Pall Mall Gazette s:ys: 

“The German Eoperor is notat all a man to be frightened by 
those who every now and then prophesy his early decease, with 
o! course, a generel crash in the politics of Eastern Europe to 
follow. Ina decree signed on the 11th of Febraary he announces 
his resolve to be present in person at the chief autumn 
maneuvres for the year. ‘Iheseare to be on a grand scale at 
some point bereatter to be fixed between Silesia and Posen, the 
whole of the Fifth and Sixth Corps of the army being united for 
the purpose. The Ninth corps is also to be exercised in one 
complete body in Hesse; and the Gaard in any form which may 
be arranged by its commanding General, who is, however, to 
teke care to bring all its cavalry together. Tobe other thirteen 
army corps under the Emperor's direct command will, as a rule, 
have no special exercises beyond the regular autumn local prac, 
tice on the ground. But there are to be two separate large 
gatberings for cavalry practice—one formed of horse from the 
tirst and Second corgs on the Baltic, the other from the Seventh, 
Tenth, and Eleventh Corps on the Westphalian side of Prussia. 
Ooly the three army corps first mentioned as detailed tor this 
year's grand mancuvres, are to be made up to ‘full peace 
strength ’ by calling in sufficient men from furlough; and it 1s 
specially ordered in another decree, which regulates this year’s 
recruiting that none of the reserve inen 80 called out are to be 
kept more than two days with the colors after the troops returp 
from manceuvres to their quarters, except on the special personal 
responsibility of the commanding Generals of the provinces.” 

A special dispatch to the Times, under date ot March 8th, 
from Berlin, states that the Pope has permitted the Austrian 
Bishops to comply with the law requiring them to notify the 
authorities of the names of priests appointed to livings. This is 
considered in Berlin as evidence that the Pope is actuated by 
political motives, as the resistance which he encourages of the 
Prussian Bishops to a similar law is the principal cause of the 
present troubles with the Roman Church. 

From Vienna, under date ot March 9th, we Jearn that the 








is likely—this request be refused, he will go to Oxford, and at 


March 3rd, fixed upon June 29th, as the date of the commence. 


competent, ignorant of the strength and disposition of the troops 
of the positions of the enemy, and the topography of the battle- 
field, was last week concluded in Paris. General Ducrot gave 
evidence for the defence, alleging that the capitulation was due 
to the action of Wimpffen, and stating that he had accused him 
in the presence of the Emperor of having lost all by his senseless 


witnes- 
Witnesses for the prosecution having 
been examined, General Wimpffen and M. de Cassagnac both 
addressed the jary. M. Jules Favre delivered a speech of five 
hour's length in defence of General Wimpffen's conduct, = the 

n the 
course of the trial, General Pajol in his evidence said : The 
Emperor's courage could not be questioned. He had four order- 
lies killed by his side on that day. M. Dorcet commanding the 
2nd Regiment of Cuirassiers, accompanied the bearer of the flag 
He was present at the conference between General 


relegated for a like period to the Landwehr, aad are afterwards, 
until the completion of their fortieth year, incorporated in the 
Landsturm. 

Io United States affairs the principal feature is the disbanding 
of Congres, through which commercial and financial men 
breathe easier, as although the late Congress was powerless for 
good it was powerful for evil. | 

The passage of the Civil Rights bill has created quite a flutter 
throughout the Sou h, but most, if notall of the Southern States 
will put into operation local enactments which will go far to 
nullity its effect. 





Anrnur Hetps, the well known and popular English 
author, died in London on March 7th. He was born about 1817, 
and was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating in 
1838. He entered the public service as Secretary to Lord Mont- 
eagle. while Ch llor of the Exchequer, and was appointed 
Com:nissioner of French, Spanish, and Danish Claims. He 
afterward acted as private secretary to Lord Morpeth (the late 
Earl of Carlisle) while holding the post of Chief Secretary tor 
Ireland. in 1859 he was made Clerk of the Privy Council. He 
is chiefly known to the public as the author of many popular 
works. Among these were Essays Written in the Interva s of 
Business, The Claiws of Lrbor, Friends in Council, Companions 
of My Solitude, the Life of Pizarro, the Conquerers of the New 
World aud their Bondsmen. His last were ‘Thoughts on Gov- 
ernment, iu 1871, and Social Pressure, recently issued. 








CrauvE Louis Matstev.—The announcement of the 
death of this distinguished French astronomer was also received 
this week in a despatch from Paris. He was born at Mons, in 
November, 1783, received his early education from the Abbe 
Sigorge, went to Paris and studied under Lacroix and Delambre, 
After two years in the Polytechnique School, and some time at 
the School of the Ponts et Chaussees, he was appointed Secre- 
tary to the Bureau des [ ongitudes, and accompanied M. Biot to 
the Mediterranean coasts to carry on experiments relating to the 
pendulum. On his return he was made Astronomer to the 
Observatory, and later, Assistant-Professor of Astronomy at the 
College of France. In 1809and 1812 he won the astronomical 
prize founded by Lalande, and in 1817 was elected a member of 
the Acad of Sci , as successor to M. Meisser. Up to 
163 he held the appointment of Examiner at the Polytechnique 
School, when he resigned. He was appointed a of the 
Bureau des Longitudes in 1862. He was decorated with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor in 1829, made an officer in 1855, 
and commander August l4tb, 1863. In 1834 he entered politics, 
and was choren a Deputy by the College of Macon, sitting in 
the Chamber with the extreme ‘**Left.” He made some valuable 
reports to the Chamber respecting a decimal system of weights 
and measures. After the revolution of 1848 he was sent to the 
Constituent Assembly by the Electors of Saone-et-Loire, and, not 
being re-elected, he r d more closely his scientific studies. 
He edited Delambre’s L’ Histoire del’ Astronomie due XVIII. 
siecle, to which he added an historical preface and an analytical 
table, and contributed to numerous scientific publications. 

















Ture author of the Schonberg-Cotta books, Mrs. 
Charles writes of Christian life in earlier days with a quaint and 
happy style that wins friends, and a wholesome religious feeling 
that makes better Christians among her readers. All of them 
will sell widely, im the pretty but inexpensive volumes in which 
Dodd & Meade, who have direct arrangements witb her, now 
print them, and her newstory ‘ Conquering and to Conquer,” 
which recounts the brave life of the Christian disciple in pagan 
Rome, introducing the noble figure of the great Jorome, prom ses 
to call fresh atteution to all her helpful bvoks. 





A memoir has just been pnblished by Dr. Ange- 
Dionteverdi on a simple method of distinguishing real from ap- 
parent death. The plan suggested consists in the subcutaneous 
injection of a small quantity of, strong liqaor ammonis When 
injected into the living body, even during the last hours of life, 
ammonia causes the appearance of a spot of deep red or purple 
color, which forms more or less quickly according to the 
rapidity of the circulation. Ifthe fluid be injected after death 
no change in the color, or a darkening of the natural color of the 
skin, is produced. If injected into a person in perfect health, 
a severe barning pain is experienced, and a small blister rises in 
the centre of the spot. No h«rm beyond ths formation of a small 
scab uppears to result from the injection, and all traces vanish 
im the course of a fortmght. It seems to bea test which, being 
founded on a physiological basis, may be fairly trusted. 





Tue Marquis of Hartington, the new English Liberal 
leader visited this coautry in 1862 or 1563 and his election re- 
calls an incident which happened in New York during his stay 
there. Atan evening party at August Belmont's, the Marquis 
being present. a lady who sympathised strongly with the rebels, 
asked bim to allow her to pin the rebel cclors to his coat, and he 
consented asa jest. The jest was taken as an open insult by 
many present and the ribbons were soon removed, it is reid, by 
the request ofa gentleman present, who called the Marquis 
aside and interviewed him on the matter. The effect of the jest 
was a marked coolnes toward Hartington during (he remainder 


of the evening. 
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Iwrortant Discovery.—Mr. George Smith has dis-| 
covered, among the Assyrian tablects in the British Museum, 
the legend of the building of the Tower of Babel, ‘This discov- 


European Miscellanies. | 


On February 23rd a party of several people went to 


dry is quite as important asthat of the tablet relating to the|the gates of a new convent, in the borough of Windsor, in 


Deluge, made known last year by the same gentleman. 





Tue Destavuction or TuEatres BY Fize—The Pall 
Mall Gazette says : ‘Ihe Theatre Royal of Edinburgh has been 
again destroyed by fire. The event can hardly be called unex- 
pected, for it has on two former occasions met with a similar 
fate. Theatrical property appears to be of a very combustible 
nature, tojudge bythe number of theatres which have been 
burned down in London since the commencement of the present 
century. In 1809 Drury Line Theatre was destroyed by fire, 
following the :xample of Covent Garden Theatre which utet 
with a like accident in 1808, and which was again burned down 
in 1856 The Lyceum was burned down in 1830. The Surrey 
Theatre has been twice burned down, once in 1805 and again in 
1865. Astley’s also had been the victiw of two conflagration, be- 
ing destroyed in 1803 and 1811. Tne Olympic fell by fire tn 
1-49; the Pavilon in 1856; the Standard, Shoreditch, in 1866, and 
the Italian Opera House in 1867. When it is remembered that 
theatres are buildings constructed at an enormous cost, and are 
filled each night with a vast concourse of people, it is more sur- 
prising that the precautions taken for their safety are as such a: 
would render destruction by fire as unlikely us possible. In the 
case of the fire at the Edinburgh Theatre, which bappily occurred 
in the daytime when the theatre was empty the first engine, it 


is statv, did not arrive until the flames had burned through the 


roof, aud the steam fire engine did not make its appearance un- 
til there was little for it to do, and the destruction was complete. 





Dr. Bensamin Ricuarpson, in lecturing before the 
Society of Arts in England recently, said that in 1862 he made 
a careful study of the action of nitrite of amyl,and discovered 
that it produced its effect by causing an extreme relaxation, first 


England, and demanded that a young lady who bad disappeared 
from her friends, and had been traced by a private detective to 
that establishment, should be given up. When the door was 
opened a scuffle took place, and some members of the party, 
including the detective himself, contrived to force their way ip. 
The young lady, on their gaining the vestibule, came forward 
and volunteered to return with her friends. As is generally the 
case, the would-be novice is po do iderable property, 
and is connected with the leading families of the country. Legal 
proceedings are threatened against the young lady's friends, and 
the detective is also likely to be proceeded against. 


Currous Treasury Payments is Finetanp.—The 
London correspondent of the Liverpool Daily Post writes: ‘In 
a supplementary paper issued by the Treasury there are one or 
two curious entries of sums paid by the nation during last year. 
Three hundred pounds, in addition to the som already paid, is 
shown :nder the heading ‘Marriage of his Buyal Bighaoess the 
Duke of Edinburgh.’ ‘Repairing the Speaker's plate,’ cost 
£33; ‘Installing the Shah as a Kuight of the Garter,’ cost £139 
3s, 4d; and ‘Sundry expenses’ incurred for the reception et his 
Majesty at Dover and in Windsor Park amount to £1,424 188, d. 
For burying the carcases of porpoises washed ashore near Lon- 
donderry the State has paid £1 18s., and for the entertainment 
of Prince Arthur on board the Enchantress during a voyage to 
Norway it paid £223 12s. 4d. ‘The standing entry for ‘ Special 
packets for the conveyance of distinguished persons’ is less than 
usual, being only £392 10s.. A gratuity of €500 was given to 
Lieutenant Wood for bringing home the despatches announcing 
the fall of Cocmassie.” 


Tne Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford forbids, on pain 
of denial of the sacrament, the association of Roman Catholics 


with the Order of Good Templars, on the ground that Good 
Templarism is a religious association, and that it is a secret 
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Tae sales of plate and jewelry in Loadon this spring 
will exceed the ordinary displays in this branch of costly deccra. 
tion. Early in March a casket of jewe!s of rare magnificence, 
belonging to a lady, will be offered for sale, Added to these are 
a gold vase, more than 100 ounces in weig t, chase! and en- 
amelled in colors, and studded with 1,700 precious stones ; aa 
Eleanor cross in silver, a grand piece of old Venetian 
work in silver, enriched with gems, representing the ‘ Tri- 
umpbh of Maximilian,” and large cameo by Girometti and 
other famous Roman workers. Following these sales, in April 
comes, notwithstanding the accession of King Alfonso XII, the 
sale of the jewels of Dona Ysabel de Borbon, which has been an- 
nounced some time before the recent change in Spain. Some 
articles have been withheld, but at present the directions given 
totell remain in force. Among the collections of ol! plate, which 
will enable the virtuosi in this favorite walk to enrich their 
cabinets. is that of the late Mr. Kiochmann, a German merchant 
ot London, which if to be sold in May. 


A Frew months since Mr. Ash, 2 gentleman over forty 
years of age, became attentive to Rosanpa V igbton, the 
niece of the woman at whose house he lodgedin London. Ro- 
sanna was thirty-five, but he won her heart by complaining of 
the extravagant mode of ladies’ dress at the present day. He 
offered himself, and was accepted as ber lover. In one of her 
letters she sent him some ‘‘unsophiscticated love for his head, 
of which she wished him to drink freely,” and he afterward pro- 
posed marriage to his dear Rose, the queen of maidens, as the 
rose was the queen of ficwers. He bought her au engagement 
ring, but after he saw his sister on the subject of the intended 
marriage, he became iow spirited. He bad brought her a cross 
and earrings from Paris. She had wade arrangements for ber 
martiage, and expended £40 or £50, On the 2-th of December 
he told her be was not allowed to marry. Rosanna immedia 
sued him for breach of promise, claiming £1,000 damages, 
he allowed the case to go against him by default. The matter 
came up before a sheriff's jury the other day to have the dam- 
ages assessed. Dr. E. Jobnson, Dr. Blandford, and other medi- 
cal gentlemen were called, who had advised that the defendant 
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of the blood vessels, and atterward of the muscular fibres of the 


body. Tosuch an extent did tuis agent thus relax, that it would 
even overcome the tetanic spasm produced by strychinia; and 
having thus discovered its action, he ventured to propose its use 
for removing the spasm in some of the extremest spasmodic dis- 
eases. (he results have more thun realized expectations. Under 
the influence of this agent, one of the mosi agonizing of known 
human maladies, called angina pectoris, has been brought under 
such control that the paroxysms have been regularly prevented, 
and in one instance, at least, altogether removed. Even tetanus 
or lock-jaw, has been subdued by it, and in two instances, of an 
extreme kind, so effectively as to warrant the credit of what may 


society, 


Heartiuss Usury.—The London Times of the 18th 
of February says: 


* ft is not often that public feeling is shocked bya story so 
sad in every particular as the following. On February 5th, a 
coroner's inquest was held on the body ofjSarah Phillips, aged 
twenty-one, wife of a general dealer at Bethnal Green, who com- 
mitted suicide by throwing herself into the Regent's Canal, She 
bad been in the habit of borrowing money from her uncle, Sam 
uel Leech, on which he charged his niece interest at the rate of 
one shilling a week tor every pound, or 260 per cent. per annum. 


was not ina fit stateto marry. The jury gave a verdict for 
£600, but a stay was granted ou account of the amount being 
excessive, 

Hosprrat ror Animats.—The Brown institution, in 
the Wandsworth road, is a curious feature in London at present. 
Lame dogs and sick horses and donkeys, form the outdoor pa- 
tients of the hospital. It was established by a gentleman who 
died 20 years ago, Jeaving over £20,00) for this purpose, be- 
a to the chancellor, vice-chancellor and fellows of the 

niversity of London for the purpose of establishing and up- 
holding an institation for investigating. stadying, and, without 










be truly called a cure. 
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Tue Toms or Jonn Howarp.—Count Sollohub, of 
‘the Ministry of Justice, at St. Petersburg, bas forwarded to the 
Howard Association, London, of which body ho is a correspond- 
ing member, a photograph of the tomb of John Howard, who 

died near Kherson in the south of Russia, in January, 1790. 
ded by a circular 
wall, in which is a large gate of iron-work. In a letterto Mr. 


wearers 





‘The tomb consists of a plain , surr 


Tallack, accompanying tke photograph, the Count remarks 


** Owing to neglect and the lapse of time, some of the stones of 
I have, therefore, brought the 
matter under the notice of the Minister of the Interior, and he 


‘the obelisk have fallen down. 


lhad given the needful directions respecting it. The muuvici- 


pality of Kherson will erect a new monument before long, and 
at is already being prepared. When completed, I have to be 


able to send you a photograph of that also.” 





In Germany most people are allowed to exercise the 
fall right of private judgment as to how they shall wear their 
bair and beard. But Herr Consistorialrath Hegel, son to the 


great philosopher, has d: cided that the line must be drawn some 
wheres, and bas accordingly drawn it at parsons. 


fication before Mr. Hegel, Consistorial Councillor for the Pro 


vince of Brandenburg, who at once refused to tender the oath to 
Lad Go 
home aud shave yourself,” he said sternly, ‘and then we will 
The clergyman, knowing his congregation to be 
equally satisfied with his doctrires and bis beard, is as resolute in 
this matter as the Oriental Priesthood has always shown itself 
towards shearing Popes. and the little Lutheran community re- 
mains without a Pastor until the question can be settled by some 


the applicant on the ground that he wore moustaches. 


see about it” 


higher authority. 








Discovery or a Statue sy MicnaEL ANeELO.— 
The Academy says: An interesting discovery has been made at 
The noble family of Pescioiini possessed at tisa one of 
the handsomést palaces in the city. It contained some interesting 


works of art, among others the statue of St. John given to 
This place, long uninhabited and neglected, was 


Pisa. 


Donatello. 
sold to the Count Rosselmini, when the statutes were submitted 
to the judgment of the sculptor Signor Salvini, He prcnounced 


Donatello to be a statue by Michael Angelo,and in all probability 
that St. John which, as Vasari relates, was sculptured by the 


great master for the Duke of Urbino—that is, Lorenzo de Medici, 
father ot Catherine of France. 


them, all agreed that it was a work of Buonarotti. 


countrymen generally, who have so much pleasure in allowing 


natives and strangers to see the works of art which they pessess.”’ 





A Paris correspondent of the London Hornet writes, 


in speaking of balls: 


“ A very pretty innovation in the supper room is now to be 
observed. That, is that instead of one long table the room is 
lined with little tables, containing four, six or eight guests just 
like at restaurants. Euch table surmounted by flowers, forming 
a perfect bower. 
the supper room and select your table, A m-nu is on each plate, 
You choose yonr supper and your wines, and you enjoy your- 
selves as if you were in yoar own dining room. When you 
leave the supper room the table is laid afresh, and thus on 
through the whole evening. ‘This is infinitely preferable to the 


old system of ‘ ladies first,’ and the gmall tables can be so much| you accept him as your Savior? All you who want him to save | ject is not to spread idle gossip, but to give the authorities of a 


more easily renewed than the long ones Sometimes there is 
also a large centre table for the elders, who prefer to sit together 
and to%sit long, 


«very respect. 


Asparagus and strawberries already figure on our 
supper tables,” 





A gentleman, 
lately elected as Pastor by some Lutheran community, presented 
himself a tew days ago, according to law, for the necessary rati- 


A number of sculptors and other 
artists have seen it. and their is nota dissentient voice among 
Tbe Count 
Rosselmini liberally allows it to be seen, in this resembling his 


When you have made up your party you enter 


When the amount had reached £7, Samuel Leech offered to let 
her have a further loan of £15, but on condition that on Wed- 
nesday, February 10th, the £7 should be repaid, with the inter- 
est upon it, amounting to £2. Hitberto the woman had not told 
her husband of the loans, but, in ber extremity on the day be- 
fore the day fixed for the repayment she told him everything. 
thereupon they pawned everything they had in the place to 
make up the £9; tor two days they had not tasted food and they 
bad not a friend in the world who would lend them sixpence. 
The next day she went to her uncle, who rattled the fifteen sove- 
reigns in her face and said that be would not lend her another 
halfpenny without ‘ first class security.” She begged him to let 
her have three shillings to get food, but Samuel Leech refused. 
On Sunday evening she went out, and her husband never saw 
her alive again. He believed she had committed suicide through 
the home being broken up.” . 


A CORRESPONDENCE has taken plase between the 
Bishop of Manchester in Englund and Mr. Andrews, tbe Chair- 
man of the Council of the Church Association, respecting a state- 
ment made by the bishop at Stockport that the association and 
the Church Union had notoriously ‘* become the instruments of 
party,” and lent themselves to what seemed to him ‘* persecu- 
tion.” Mr. Andrews gives a series of extracts from Mr. Mac- 
konochie’s addresses to his parishioners to justify the proseca- 
tion which the association had instituted, and complains that 
bishop bad * not taken sufficient care to ascertain the facts.’’ 
‘lhe bishop, in reply, says that he deplores the excesses of the 
Romanizing party as deeply as the Church Association, but he 
is convinced that ‘* these excesses have been largely provoked 
and intensified by partisan organizations, and the violent and 
uncharitable language of partisan (so-called) ‘ religious’ news. 
papers.” 


Four hundred millions of persons have been carried 
by the Lendon Metropolitan Railway Company without a single 
accident. 


Srxcutar Breacn oF Promise Case.—On February 
24th, at the Preston Sheriff's Court, Ann Kenny, a good-looking 
Irish girl, brought an action for breach of promise of marriage 
against Jonathan Gull, a gunner in the Royal Artillery. The 
plaintiff lived at Ballyherron, near Wexford, Ireland, and the de- 
fendant’s wife, when visiting there in 1873 extolled the virtues of 
her husband to the plaintiff. Mrs. Gull died soon after, and 
Miss Kenny cotresponded with the defendant, who was stationed 
at New Haven, respecting her affairs, Although the parties had 
never seen each other a courtship was struck up between them, 
the acquaintance being cemented jby ci7l s, The plaintiff sub- 
sequently sold her business and came over to Liverpool to be 
married, but the defendant never putin an appearance. Some 
very amusing correspondence was read, and at the close the 
Under Sheriff in‘imated that considering the defendant's position 
—a widower with three children, in receipt of onty 2s per day - 
the action ought never to bave been entered. The jury awarded 
the plaintiff £5, dawages, and the Under Sheriff refused to certi- 
fy for costs. 


Tue Rev. Newman Hall, in a recent letter, describes 
a great meeting held in Birmingham, England, by Moody and 
Sanky, the American revivalists. A vast structure intended for 
cattle shows, and capable of bolding 10,000 persons, was filled. 
Sankey sang, and Moods, who did the speaking, does not seem 
from Dr. Hall's account to be different from the Methodist ex- 
horters to whom we are used in this country. He isa powerful 
natural orator, and uses the accustomed arguments with unac- 
custowed force. In this instance he depicted the horrors ef sin 
and the terrors of hell until his hearers were wronght up into a 
state of intense emotion, and then depicted the office of Christ 
as a Savior. Then, following the ordinary camp meeting method 
he added: ‘‘ He loves you; he wants to save you- now. Won't 


you stand up. 
do 


Dont you want to be saved? Stand up, if you 
There 5 gnitea number standing; now there are others. 


But dancers are always in a hurry to return to | Now, you Christians, bow your heads in silent prayer, and you/trath of w ruwor which does them more discredit than even the 
the ball room, and for these smaller tables are advantages in} who want to be prayed for keep standing.’’ The scene that fol-| exploit of their three wise men of old; for, as the heralds say, 


lowed was like a dozen camp meetings in one. Moody and 
Sankey go next to London, where great results are expected. 













































































charge beyond immediate expenses, endeavoring to cure mala- 
dies, distempers, and injuries which any quadrupeds or birds 
useful to man may be found subject to. During 1873 there were 
about 7,0 0 animals, chiefly horses and donkeys, receiving treat- 
ment at the Brown institute. Many of the horses, it was found, 
were the property of rich proprietors, so that the trustees have 
lately restricted the charity to the poor. Hence, last year not 
more than 4,000 animals were attended as out-patients, Of these 
8 0 were dogs.—Medical Press and irceular. 


A corresponvEnT of a London newspaper, writin, 
from Penrith, states that about three weeks ago an easterly win 
biew down a large fir tree on land belonging toa lady in the 
neighborhood cf Appleby. The last gale from the west, how- 
ever blew it up again, and itis ‘* now standing quite stately and 
majestic, as if nothing hai happened to it.’ 


——— 2 aro 


A corrESPONDENT of the London Court Circular tells 
the following as illustrating t e attitade of domestic servants in 
England. He says: ‘‘A lady having twelve servants in her 
house gave a small article of dress, known among the initiated 
as a chemisette, and composed of muslin and lace, to her lady's 
maid to wash; the lady’s maid passed it on to the laundry-maid 
on the plea that the article was muslin and belonged to her de- 

tment. ‘Lhe laundry maid declined to do it because it was 
ace, and, as such, must be ‘‘got up” by the lady’s maid. As 
neither would do it, the mistress ordered the necessary appli- 
ances to be got ready, and herself descended to the laundry and 
washed the article.” ; 








Joun Ruskin publicly offered last year to make over 
the tenth part of his wealth, and to add more hereafter, if, in 
connection with others, he could co-operate in buying land in 
England which should not be built upon, but cultivated by Eng- 
lishmen with their own hands and * such help of force as they 
can find in wind and wave.” He made the gift at Coristwas— 
#35 000. Into the new Arcadia no machinery is to enter, The 
three things essential to life are to be ‘ pure air, water. and 
earth ;” the theee immaterial things, aduiration, hope, and love." 
The fund devoted to the purpose is numed the St. George's fand, 
and the fund is increasing, and a company gathering to carry 
out Mr, Ruskin’s ideas; and there is soon to be a practical ap- 
plication of these principles, so strange to our hard and utilita- 
rian century. : 





Strance Story Asoutr a Biste.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette says ‘‘ everybody has beard ot the three wise men who 
went to sea in a bowl. ‘The place were these worthies of nursery 
literature flourished before the unfortunate shipwreck which ter- 
minated their history, was some few yeurs ago the scene of an 
event, or to speak more accurately, it is said to have been the 
scene of an event, which goes far to prove that the cencuries 
which have elapsed since the waritime ventnre just mentioned 
had not added to the wisdom of the place. The church was be- 
ing restored, so we are informed, and the woodwork, as is usual 
in such cases, was being removed nnd sold, to be replaced, no 
doubt, with the “ gothic ” of Southampton street, when n grocer 
in the village bought for a few shillings an ouken reading desk 
and the Bible chained to it. For sometime he used the leaves 
of the Bible for trade purposes, and the desk and chain went the 
way of old wood and iron. But a friend, a bookseller, suggesting 
that the Bible deserved better treatment, he was put into com- 
munication with an ewinent collecter who gave him £30 for 
what remained. ‘This turned out to be a copy, so runs the tale, 
of the Great Bible of Henry VIII, in a perfect state--it was per- 
fect when the church sold it—worth abont 4250, at least that 
may be called rougbly its value; but a: many years have elapsed 
since one was sold it is very possible that twice or even thrice 
tbat sam might have been reached 10 an auction room. Our ob- 


highly respectable Lincolnshire parish, with a purely gothic and 
thurougbly ‘* restored’ church, an opportunity of denying the 


ancient disgtace, so it be encieut enough, is better than evey 
modern hon be it never 80 grea'.” 
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THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS, 
No. XVIIL. 


NOTTINGHAM CASTLE, 


THE HISTORY. 

The town of Nottingham is boldly situated on a steep 
sandstone hill, whose excavation has principally supplied 
the building necessities ot the place. It stands on the 
north side of the romantic Trent, and lies on the great 
highway from the metropolis t» Sheffield, Leeds, &c. It 
is remarkable for the number of the caverns hollowed 
out of the rock, till the whole of the vast subterraneaus 
suggest the idea of its being honeycombed throughout, 
and at one period they were used as dwelling places by 
the ancient inhabitants of that region. 

The town itself has been the scene of many stiring 
events, in the rebellions, civil wars, tumults, and other 
forms of popular commotion that have from time to time 
taken place. The ancient castle y which, by the way, 
itis x seer that not a fragment of the original building 
remains—though there exists something that represents 
that old feudal fortress) naturally shared in the hard or 

d fortune that befell the Crown. John seized it dur- 
ing the absence of his brother Richard in the Holy Land, 
and during the Barons’ wars, it was attacked and sur- 
prised by Robert, Earl of Derby. 

After Edwaid II had been deposed, the castle, from 
its highly favorable situation—visible to the whole 
country round for miles, and almost incapable of surprise 
under circumstances of ordinary watchfulness—became 
the residence of the profligate oer Isabella and of her 

aramour, Roger Mortimer, one of the first Earls of 

arch, and who were here captured in a manner which 
blends romance and incident together in a very extra- 
ordinary degree, by the young King, Edward II; a sub- 
ject which, in fact, itis our purpose to lay before our 
readers, as an illustration of the traditions which have 
attached themselves to the old castle of Nottingham. 

It was at Nottingham that Charles I, first set up his 
standard against the Parliament, and Lord Clarendon, in 
his ‘‘ Histury of the Great Rebellions,” has recorded 
the ominous fact that the standard was blown down, 
staff and all, on the second night after its erection. 
His partisans in the town were few enough, and 
hence it was easily converted into a strong garrison by 
the revoiutionary party, and under the governorship 
of Colonel Hutchinson (whose memoirs and life, 
written by his wife, forms one of the most interesting 
chronicles of that time) it was defended, and success- 
fully so, against numerous attacks made upon it b 





the Royalist party. At the conclusion of the Civil 
Wars, it was thoroughly dismantled, and overthrown 
by order of the Protector, and being subsequenty 
pulled down and cleared away, a castellated mansion 
of mean pretensions was erected on its site by Caven- 
dish, Duke of Newcastle, some thirty years after- 
wards. With this, however, we have nothing to do. 

The town possesses some very singular peculiairties 
owing to its position, as it were, mid-air, or suspended 
on the steep sides of a lofty hill, rising to at Jeast a 
height of three hundred feet, ere arriving at the sum- 
on which the grand old castle stood, and thence com- 
manding a prospect of forest and woodland, such per- 
haps, as is not surpassed by any spot in England. 
Cellars and storerooms are cut out and dug from the 
solid rock, and so abrupt is the ascent that the inhabi- 
tants of one street may stand at their doors, and look 
down the chimneys of those of another. This fact, 
that, that the streets are ranged like terraces one 
above the other on the acclivities, gives to the town 
avery beautiful aspect, while the prospect of the sur- 
rounding country is, as we have already remarked, al- 
together unrivalled, 

And now for our own veracious chronicle. 

THE SURPRISE AND DEATH OF MORTIMER. 
THE LEGEND. 

One wild autu nnal eve, just as the night was be- 
ginning to draw in, and a few glimmering lights were 
faintly seen at long intervals, across the wild wood- 
lands and thinly-peopled country side, showing that 
cottar and forester had wended homeward, and were 
warming themselves by the peat fire and the burning 
brands—for the winds blew keenly, end a sharp acrid 
mist was rising—on such an evening, when weary 
wayfarers and belated travelers welcome the twinkling 
lights in picturesque and lonely road-side hostelries, 
and luxuriating in the warmth and comfort, the cosy 
plenty, and the free, frank, welcome, find that an inn 
is your true source of enjoyment, and only listen to 
the shrill, biting blast without, with an additional 
sense of security and ease, relishing the smoking viands 
and the good cheer with the greater zest—on such an 
evening, we repeat, two or three horsemen, arriving 
from different directions, and clad in the ordinary cos- 
tume of men-at-arms of the period, dismounted at an 
aucient way-side hostelry, such as we have indicated, 
before which swung a huge, creaking sign, bearing on 
it an over-blown and over-grown ettigy of a magnifi- 
cent white rose; and conveying, in terms which could 
not by any chance be misinterpreted, the intimation 
that there was entertainment for man» orse, and 


that good cheer, hospitality and economy, were the 
three virtues most carefully studied and punctually 
carried out by mine host, whose ample rotundity bore 
testimony in his favor; while his moist eye and humid 
mouth declared his own liquors, and accounted for the 
ruby ruddiness that was spread over his broad, fat 
cheeks, 

The darkening, fading landscape, with its faint far- 
away woodlands—the gleam of the winding Trent, 
flashing upwards from between its sedgy banks—the 
desolate aspect of the country in the keen blasts that 
grew—the uninviting aspect of everything without, 
contrasted with the warmth, light and comfort to be 
found within, in a manner so favorable to the “ White 
Rose” and its portly owner, that the stranger-comers, 
on dismounting and entering the best guest chamber 
—a large commodious room—burst into a murmur of 
satisfaction; and rubbing their hands, and quafting 
their tankards, seemed perfectly at their ease, and by 
no means inclined to go forth again and dare the pierc- 
ing night air. 

eantime, to the surprise of the host, there came 
fresh arrivals and calls for liqnor—canary and sack, 
and triple ale, for even then the potent “browst” of 
Nottingham was in repute—and the chamber into 
which he ushered the newcomers began to take a per- 
fectly jovial and highly agreeable aspect, whereat 
Master Maltly, the host, was delighted, and vowed that 
for many a day past the ‘“‘ White Rose” had not flour- 
ished so gaily. 

The fresh comers puzzled while they pleased him. 
Some were clad as pilgrims bound to some holy shrine. 
Others were clad like stout “franklins,” mounted on 
strong serviceable nags; and as these spoke of beeves 
and sheep, of malt, and grain, and markets, the host 
naturally took them to be farmers, bound to Notting- 
ham in tho way of trade. 

Tnen came a brace of friars, a trio of sturdy peas- 
ants “ carles,” a party of four, clad in the russet brown 
cloak of the free foresters of Sherwood; and these be- 
ing added to the first who arrived, and joined by 
others, strong-limbed men, with thews and sinews fit 
to cope withal, made up at last something like a band 
of twenty, who, very singularly (as mine host thought) 
seemed either to have a very perfect knowledge of each 
other, or were enabled to knock up acquaiutance and 
friendship with one another in a space of time so short 
that while he (mine host) marvelled at their frankness 
and joviality, he was no less astounded at the free- 
masonry which seemed to exist among them. 


They seemed restless, too; and while they called for 


y nants with some stint, to the great regret of the host, 
w 


10 loved an honest soaker, and who hated a skinker 
upon the same excellent and tenable grounds—they 
did not set in for serious drinking, as he had fondly 
hoped they wonld, while the liquors were so good and 
unsophisticated, andthe night so admirably adapted 
fora revel. They walked to and fro, they whispered 
among themselves, they used words and phrases 
which were strange enough to the host, who was as- 
tonished to see men-at-arms and monks on good terms, 
and foresters and “franklins” on such a sociable foot 
ing. Then again, too, he heard the clang of a hidden 
sword, and the sound of rowels and armed heels, and 
found these came from the rude churlish peasants who 
made up the company. 

“It is time—it is time !” whispered one to his neigh- 
bor. “I trust he will not be too late for the enter- 
prise !” 

“Or have missed his way,” suggested a second. 

“And be taken prisoner by the emissaries of this 
accursed creature, who hangs upon our necks like a 
dead weight,” added a third. 

“Tush ! gentlemen!” broke in a fourth, a franklin 
of tall statue and commanding aspect. “Do not give 
yourselves the foolish pain of doubt. It is but a little 
patience. I have explained the when and the where 
too clearly to be misunderstood.” 

“That may be, my lord,” said the first; “and that 
is —e the fear; it is the probable dangers that beset his 

ath.” 
“Well, sirs—well; an’ he be not here before the 
curfew’s ring, we will forthin parties, each their way, 
and go meet him. He has had sufficient good time to 
leave Lincoln and reach here in safety. Besides, 
Lam not fearful of a surprise, as I have menat- 
arms in the forest, and hidden at hand within the sound 
of my bugle: but neither that nor trumpet must sound 
to-night. Rest you patient awhile, and 1’.] answer for 
it he will be here. Marry! our host seems to be grow- 
ing curious.” 

“I think we had better seize and gag him, and fasten 
him up in his own cellars,” suggested the second 

“ It will be done to our hands,” interposed the third 
“ for look ! the Buron of Bulcote takes him in hand, an 
will not want a hint.” 

In fact, at that very moment, the host was asking ja 
question of a jolly monk. 

“Father, how like you the liquor?” quoth Mas ter 
Maltby. 

Be 


“It is excellent, my son, I swear by the beard) 
Pope !” 


b] 





You swear!” cried the host, with a start, : 


“ And why not, if it is to satisfy the truth ?” asked the 
monk, with the air of one whose argument cannot be con- 
tradicted. 

“That’s true; but the Pope has no beard, I have 
learnt,” observed the host, with an unhappy leaning to- 
wards truth. 

“The devil !” 
pity.” 

“ Again!” and the host stared in surprise. 

“ What now ?” demanded the monk, a little testily, 
and quaffing a great beaker empty. 

“You named—the—the—you know——” stammered 
the host. 

“ Ob, thefdevil !—true—that is to say—I defy him. 
= culpa de profonde clamavis—as we say in the 

tin. 

“That Latin is very extraordinary,” remarked Master 
Maltby. 

“Ts it not? You know it, perhaps?” asked the 
monk, his looks beginning to kindle with an irate glow. 

“Oh, I can read my breviary well enough. for that 
matter,” uttered the host, with all the air of a professed 
scholar. 

“So much the worse !—so much the worse, by the ten 
thousand virgins ! who must have been extremely pretty, 
after all!” 

« And why, so much the worse ?” asked the host, as- 
tonished at the unction with which the jolly monk made 
reference to the ten thousand virgins; and not less so at 
the new dogma which he propounded with such vigorous 
emphasis. 

“Oh, the Latin has undergone an alteration since 
then,” remarked the monk, bluffly; “ but you can’t know 
anything of that.” 

“See that, now! And yet Father Anselm, no later 
than yesterday, read me some very different Latin to 
that which I have heard you just how pronounce;” and 
the host rubbed his chin dubiously. 

“ Beelzebub seize Father Anselm!” roared the monk. 
“T am a meek man, look you; but I am also zealous—” 
‘‘ Zealous !” and the host drew back, panic-stricken. 

“ Do you see this mortified flesh ?—this wasted hand ?”’ 
said the burly monk, rising. 

The flesh that was mortified, and the hand that was 
wasted, was a huge knotted fist—a mass of bones, 
knuckles, and heavy flesh, that had the significance of a 
sledge hammer about it. 

“ Yes, good father; pray you be pacified !” 

‘* Pacified! thou spawn of a spigot, and eldest-born of 
a butt of Malmsey! Thouart a confirmed heretic, for 
thou doubtest my Latin; and to teach thee better—for I 
am a scourge and a flail to the wicked—do thou take 
that; it will remind thee not to press honest folk too far 
when their breviary is missing, or the memory worn 
out;” and over andover went the portly form of tue host 
rolling cask-fashion from the formidable blow with which 
the pseudo monk saluted him— stunned and insensible 
as if he were drunk, asleep, or dead. 

“By St. George, Baron of Bulcote, but you have 
settled him now! Let him be bound and gagged; and 
do some half dozen of you bind the grooms and servants 
that are about. A few hours of incarceration in the cel- 
lars will not harm them greatly.”’ 

By the time the speaker had finished, the host, the 
hostess, and the servants, were secure under lock and 
ky, in the vaults of the hostelry; and, as they were 
trembling for their lives—their guests having at once 
become a gang of lawless banditti, or outlawed foresters, 
who would first despoil them of their goods, and after- 
wards cut their throats, in the event of their making 
any resistance, or giving utterance to any cries for help 
—py consequence, therefore, t.e profoundest silence 
reigned below, while the strangers were now absolute 
masters of the hostelry. 

At this moment the trampling of horses’ hoofs was 
heard coming with a fast and furious clatter down the 
road and stopping at the door, where several of those 
assembled went to meet the stranger. 

“Tis he !” said one of their number exultingly. 
felt certain that he would not fail us.” 

The person who entered, clad in light and beautifully 
wrought armor, which he had hidden under a gabardine,. 
was a youth of a bold and imposing aspect, and who, de- 
spite the almest boyish looks he wore, had that indefin- 
able air and presence of majesty about him, which at 
once indicated one in whose veins the blood of kings 
was flowing. 

In fact, it was the young King Edward III, who had 
to avenge his father’s murder at Berkeley Castle, by 
order of his adulterous Queen, as is supposed, and who, 
in addition, had to exact retribution for the dishonor of 
his mother at the hands of tho proud and aspiring Mor- 
timer, who at the time lived secure within the impreg- 
nable fortress of Nottingham, and who was far- more, in 
fact, the King of England, than the youthful monarch, 
who had lately been crowned, and whose life in such 
trustless hands could by no possibility be safe for a 


ejaculated the monk. ‘ That’s a great 


“Ty 





single day—that is, should Mortimer by any means 
chance to get him into his power. 

A few words explanatory of the position of Edward 
and the ambitious Mortimer, at the moment that our 
narrative opens, will render the antecedents of the story 
perfectly clear and comprehensive to our readers. 4 
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After the hostile attitude taken by the Queen Isabella! like a surprise; besides that, he had store of ammuni- 


following the assassination of the King, 


and of her|tion within; while the walls were crowded with cata- 


openly living with Mortimer, giving the world to under- | pults of every description, including some clumsy but 
stand that Mortimer was the friend and champion cf terror-striking ordnance then just coming in vogue; 
her injured innocence, and the redressor of her wrongs, add to which, scores of archers and javelin-men crowd- 
and when the nation was thoroughly divided, and the|ed the towers, so that they were enabled to set a 


bitter war of parties began, some espousing the cause of 


whole host at defiance. The gates had been provid- 


Mortimer, and others that of the young King and his ed with new and peculiarly formed locks, and the 


barons, Mortimer took up his abode at Nottingham, 
having garrisoned it with a formidable host ; and as it 
stood crowning the summit of a sandstone bill, its towers | 
reaching a height of at least four hundred feet—as it) 
commanded a view for miles upon miles round, so that 
all approach to it unerceived was simply impossible— 
as it was so central, and situate in a fertile and fruitfal 
district, where food could be obtained in great plenty— 
the numerous advantages thus offering themselves re- 
commended it in an especial degree to the attention of 
both, when selection lay within their power. 

Their court was formed of many of the more ferocious 
barons who had distinguished themselves by extraordi- 
nary cruelties in the late war. Burwash, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, represented the ecclesiastical section of the 
eourt ; and so far and so formidable was the power of 
Mortimer being consolidated and increasing daily, that 
the young King’s party beeame dispirited, and were 
forced to meet secretly and in disguise, as we now find 
them, in order to concoct their plans, debate the circum- 
stances of the case, and come to a decision as to what 
they should really do. 

The great task to be done was to seize Mortimer; but 
how was this to be accomplished, surrounded as he was 
with armed soldiery, and seated in a castle deemed im- 
a it never having been taken but once, in the 

ong course of its existence ? Stratagem must do what 
force was unable to accomplish. 

The young —y been held so completely under 
the subjection of Mortimer aud the Queen hitherto, that 
it was thought he rather submitted to them from attach- 
ment than from compulsion. It happened that Lord 
Montague one day complaining to him of the insolence 
of Mortimer, Edward, with kindling eyes, asked whether 
he lacked the courage and the address to bring down 
that high aod haughty lord. Lord Montague was startled 
at this question, as for the first time he perceived the 
true drift of the young monarch’s mind. He said that 
he bad both the inclination and perhaps the power, if he 
had but the royal sanction for the proreedings. This 
was readily given, and the conspiracy being now, as it 
were, set afoot, began to marc to its consummation 
without delay. The King gave him his signet ring, to 
be his pledge to Sir William Eland, the governor of 
Nottingham Castle, appointing him to act in concert 
with Montague, for tue seizure of Mortimer’s person. 
The greatest caution was, however necessary, as, upon 
the slightest hint, they knew that Mortimer would act 
with a prompt and vindictive spirit; and his influenze 
over the barons was so great, that he ruled the majority 
of them throughout the whole of the kingdom. 

Montague, meanwhile, begar. to act in concert with 
his peers, and to disseminate the seeds of the plot with 
the greatest cireumspection on every hand. He himself 
was to make his way in disguise to the governor, and to 
eomplete the arrangements. ‘Thus, the young King was 
to quit the castle for London (as he announced), in 
order to lull Mortimer into a false security; and the 
meeting of the nobles at the ‘“‘ White Rose” hostelry on 
a certain night being settled, we now find them 
together—ihe presence of the King acting as an incen- 
tive and encouragement, and tlicir plan was now to be 
discussed and put into execution. 

“Weil, my Lord Montagu2,” said Edward, after 
receiving the respectful homage and jreeting of his 
friends, ‘‘ let us heaz how you have sucveeded ; and let 
all our faithful followers here know, that we may take 
their opinion.” 

“ My gracious liege,” replied that nobleman, ‘‘roth- 
ing can possibly be better or more promising. I vow 
to the Virgin, that which I thought might turn out 
the most difficult and perilous matter has become, to 
a bold wit and a ready hand, the most facile. Even 
the Baron of Bulcote, there, might do it.” 

“Grammercy, my lord,” laughed the Baron, who, 
as the jolly monk, had let the weight of his hand fall 
so heavily on the host, and in which laugh, despite the 
presence of the King, the others joined;—* if it be 
but the griping of Mortimer by the weasand, or dis- 
posing of him, like our poor host, in his own ¢ellars, 
you have only to let me reach him.” 

“In good time,” said the King, with a little im- 
patience. “ But pray you, sirs, let us keep to what 
we have in hand. ‘ime is already flying, and every 
moment is worth a life.” 

“You say true, my liege,” responded Montague, 
with an air of deference; “and briefly, this is my 

lan.” 

. He then entered into the particulars of his visit to 
the castle in the disguise of a pilgrim, of having seen 
the constable of the fortress, and on sounding him 
found him favorable to the designs of the King, where- 
upon he revealed himseif,and learnt the state of things 
within. Any open force would be futile. Mortimer 
was too fearful and too cautious to allow of anything 


keys were taken in every night to the Queen’s private 
apartment. 

Stratagein, therefore, must win the day, and the 
stratagem was this. The castle vaults and dungeons 
were connected by secret passages with the whole sub- 
structure of the hill, which was one ramification of 
caverns, but the difficulty lay in finding the right 
paths. As these passages were connected again with 
tortuous ways leading to different quarries opening to 
the neighboring fields, one in particular had been 
pointed out from whence they could arrive at a cavern 
within the base of the hill, which cavern again com- 
municated by a winding staircase with the passages 
of the dungeons; and once there, they would be in the 
very heart of the castle, and Mortimer himself within 
their reach. Once seize Ais person,the garrison would 
not hesitate to declare on the young monarch’s side; 
and as the governor promised to be in readiness to 
meet them at the termination of the secret staircase, 
while the doubled guards and tripled sentries were 
stalking about the walls and guarding the gates, all 
the precautions of Mortimer and the Queen would 
tend to their own defeat. 


“ By my halidonie, my lord,” exclaimed the young 
King, exultingly, ‘‘ but your news is true, and you 
have discharged your duty well and loyally, for which 
we thank you. Now, Mortimer, look to thine own 
proud head; for if I do not bring it down as low as 
ever that of my poor distressed father was, may I suf. 
fer every ignominy the failure can bring upon me.” 

‘It Lmigkt advise, my liege,” said one of the no- 
bles, “it is that, being, after all, a dangerous and criti- 
cal adventure—for Mortimer, if brought to bay, will 
sell his life dearly 

“IT know what you would say,” interrupted the 
King; “ but it is useless to endeavor to dissuade me 
from sharing in its dangers—since its dangers and its 
success alike affect me most; and therefore I will not 
shrink from my share of the peril. No more—not 
a word!” he added, seeing that they were about to 
remonstrate, “ Let us set forth at once. You who 
have horses, prepare them; and you who have not 
must be helped on. This is comrades’ work, and our 
horses will, for a period, carry double. Let us away.” 

Seeing, then, that it was in vain to remonstrate far- 
ther, the whole party set forth, most of the horses 
carrying two of the knights, as was suggested. The 
darkness of the night was favorable to their enter- 
prise, and arriving at the meadows north of the Trent, 
they left their Jiozses securely tethered, and guided by 
one who knew the locality well, attained the quarry, 
and soon discovered the dark and winding entrance 
leading within. Presently they lit torches, with 
which they had prepared themselves, and plunged 
into the damp and awful gloom of the dim and silent 
caverns. 

They arrived, finally, at the stone staircase, which 
had been hewn in the time of the old Saxon kings, as 
a means of safety and egress when engaged with the 
piratical Danes, and at the top found Sir William 
Eland waiting for them. He led them silently 
through deserted passages, until at last they arrived 
at the first floor of the state-chambers, where, at the 
far end, a lighted lamp showed them that the room 
they were advancing to was occupied. . 

And now came the critical moment. A sound 
would alarm those within—and it was possible that 
even then they might have a means of retreat, serv- 
ing till such time as they could give the alarm to the 
garrison, Fortunately, the sounding corridors had 
been strewn with rushes,,and, stealthily and with 
bared weapons, the determined band passed forth. An 
instant they paused at the door, when, hearing the 
deep voice of a man speaking, the momentary hesita- 
tion of the King was decided by Sir William Eland 
pointing forward and breathing the name of * Mor- 
timer.” ' 

It was Mortimer, as they now knew, in close and 
deep conference with the traitorous Bishop of Lincoln; 
and to the indignation of the listeners,they heard of a 
plan to decide all doubts and difficulties, by seizing 
the person of the King and consigning him to a dungeon 
or to death. The names of several noblemen were 
also pronounced as doomed, and among them Lord 
Montague, the Baron of Bulcote, and some half dozen 
more heard their own. 

“ Good !” muttered the Baron. “TIL absolve the 
Bishop with my dagger, and have him canonized be- 
fore his time !” 

“On, my lords, on!” said the King, who, with a 
bound, cast open the door, and, followed by a dozen 
or sixteen knights armed to the teeth, with sword, and 
axe, and dagger in hand, the dismayed Mortimer and 








the pallid primate saw themselves surrounded, and 
the hour of heir own fate arrived. Actually depriv- 
















































ed of the power of action for a moment, Mortimer 
felt that the black hour of a black reckoning had at 
last come to him. 

Mortimer was a man full of courage and daring 
enough. He saw his peril, and'determined to sell his 
life at the deadliest price he could exact. Seizing his 
sword, he warded off several blows aimed at him, and, 
in a voice of thunder, cried out, “ What ho! within 
there! Alarm! alarm! The enemy are upon us ! 
Ring out the bells—arouse the garrison! To the 
rescue—to the rescue my lord!” (To the Bishop:) 
“ Pass you by that arras, and ¢all for help.” 

‘* Marry! that he will not,” shouted the Baron of Bul- 
cote, who seized him by his robes, and with an unrelent- 
ing hand smote him with his dagger, and the promotion 
of the Bishop was at an end for ever in this world. 

“Remember my fuather’s assassin!” shouted the 
King, fiercely attacking him. “‘‘Close in upon him, 
friends, and cut him down—he thust not escape !” 

There were some three or four others seated in this 
dark couticil, we should have stated, and they made a 
fierce and desperate resistance sgpat they speedily sue- 
cumbed under the heavy glaives of their foes, Sir 
Simon Beresferd had bis head pre i Sir John Mon- 
mouth was pierced through his torslet; and the Queen 
herself, who had heard their desperate cries for help, 
coming into the chamber in her night-dress, was in time: 
to sod Mietiane severely wounded by the King, while 
in the next he was bound hand and foot, and placed in” 
safe custody ; and the Queen, trembling, pale, and” 
terror-stricken, was forced to rqtire into ber own cham- 
ber, there to be consoled by her ladies for the loss of 
the “ gentle Mortimer.” 

The news of the surprise was speedily canied 
throughout the garrison by the}governor himself, whe 
demanded the allegiance of tg soldiery on behalf of 
their true and rightful sovereign, instead of the fierce 
usurping Mortimer, who now, jn his dungeon, was left 
to mourn over that fate which it a moment had stripped 
him of all his fortunes, and converted a conqueror and 
a dangerous intrigucr into a felon and a traitor. 

The surprise was perfect—the success of the King’s 
party complete. The fortunes of the young monarch 
were in the ascendant, and culminated in the future to 
a height of renown rivalling that of his famous grand- 
sire, after the fall of Mortimer, which obtained for him 
the character of the magnanimous and the merciful, in 
despite of the long and desperdfe wars he was engaged 
in beth with Scotland and with France. 

The Queen was imprisoned for life for her shameful 
treason, and Mortimer died upon the seaffuld. Such, 
then, was the termination of ond of the most memorable 
events that h--e “2-1 ~ecorded,in connection with Not 
tingham Casti-. a 
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~aatCK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER. X V.—( Continwed.) 


Presently he saw a street which he recognized with 
a throb of delight. It was a very short one, and he 
plunged down it, an? ~ound ye corner to the right 
and then to the left. “ 

His pursuers were out of sight, 

He redoubled his efforts. 

Half-a-dozen turnings more, and he was in the Ox- 
ford road., 9 

It is a very difficult matter now to imagiwe one of 
the principal and most crowded thoroughfares in Lon- 
don a quiet country road, bounded by trees- and 
meadows, and yet such was Oxford-street ¢+ the time 
of which we write. 

Dick could hear the voices an1l footsteps of the 
crowd, but he could not see their forms. 

On the other side of the wey, and near a gate In a 
garden wall, was a servant in ‘livery, leading a horse 
by the bridle, and apparently waiting for some one. 

“A godsend !” said Dick. if 








shall get free now!” 

He rushed across the road ag{ he spoke, and before 
the servant knew at all what wis going to happen, he 
found himself sprawling on thé; ground. 

Turpin was seated in the sadgle in an instant. 

He doubled up the reins, ‘and struck the horse 
sharply across the shoulders. 

It wasa thoroughbred animal, unused to blows, and 
it reared and plunged violently for several moments, 
then set off at a tremendous gallop. 

The foremost of his hunters, thougL , vere fairly in the 
Oxford-road before the horse started. 

They set up a loud shou* of anger nd i sappoint- 
ment 
To their surp.ise, as well as Furpin’s, who hep, ened 
just then to turn his head, ten or’twelve officers who-had 
been chosing him or tout swept-rour * *he eorner well 
mounted 
. They hud passed some livery stables on their way, 
and frou thence obtained the cattle. This stoppage 
was shad caused ““rpin *e ia) une them as he 


did. 








They were in full sight of their prey, 
__ Very fortunate, indeed was it tor Turpin toat he nad 
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been Incky enough to obtain possession of a horse. The 
odds now were, if anything, in his favor. 

The officers came along at a good rate. 

It was a beautiful steed upon which Turpin was 
mounted, though, of course, very inferior to his own 
mare, and was, no doubt, highly prized by its owner. 

He made his way due west. 

At length, after a gallop of about four miles, Turpin 
reined up his steed upon the brow of a hill; and looked 
behind him. 

The mounted police were just at its base, and good as 
was the speed he had made, he had not apparently gain- 
ed a dozen yards upon them. 

“The fellows must have got hold of some first-rate 
cattle; this one seems already to show signs of distress. 
Oh ! for my own mare, Black Bess! Were she beneath 
me I would Jaugh at all their efforts.” 

While speaking he had urged his horse to fresh 
exertions. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
DICK IS A WITNESS TO A VERY SINGULAR SCENE IN 
THE OLD COUNTRY CHURCH. 

Thick black clouds had hitherto wholly hidden the 
moon’s face, but now through a large straggling rift 
she looked down upon the earth. 

“Confound it!” said Turpin, as the bright rays fell 
upon his countenance, “I could have done very well 
without any more light. Now they will be able to see 
me a mile off.” 

The road was very straight; indeed, it must have 
been remarked to many, what a great distance it goes 
without making a bend either to the right or left, so 
there was little or no exaggeration in Turpin’s words 
when he said the officers would be able to see him a 
mile off. 

“T must get out of this, that’s certain,” he added. 
“Let me see; a little further on I shall come to what 
I call the Dark-lane, for want of a better name, and 
down that I will take my way. Ah! here it is!” 

Even while he spoke, Turpin found he had arrived 
opposite the entrance of the lane, and he turned down it 
Tike ashot, disappearing from the gaze of the officers 
with a suddenness that must have appeared to them 
almost magical. 

. Turpin had very appropriately designated this lane 
by the adjective dark, for the trees on both sides grew 
to such a great height, and so very thickly together, 
that scarcely a ray of light of any description pene- 
trated Gemen them, wn it seemed more like riding 
into acave than aught else. 

Turpin dashed onward without suffering his horse 
to relax its speed in the least. 

A few minutes when a horse is at full gallop will 
carry a rider over a great deal of ground, so in a very 
short time Turpin emerged from this lane into the high 
road again. 

He could not see them, but he could hear the clatter 
of his pursuer’s footsteps. 

“Now for it,” said Turpin. “I can’t get clear by 
riding, so I wil?give them the slip. Ah! now that 
will do first-rate! Capital !” 

He flung himself off his horse as he spoke. 

Ie took the reins and tucked them tightly under 
the front of the saddle, then with the palm of his hand 
struck the horse a smart blow on the flank, which 
caused the high-mettled creature to gallop swiftly 
along the road. 

Turpin passed over to the other side, and crawled 
through a gap in the hedge. 

He found himself ina meadow on the west side of 
which, over another hedge, was an »ld country church. 

A loud shout and apparently of gratification, let him 
know that the officers had reached the road. 

“What can they be so pleased about, I wonder?” 
asked Turpin. “ I will take a peep through the hedge ?” 

He did so, and was so astonished at what he saw 
that he slmost betrayed his place of concealment by 
an exclamation. 

The officers were standing in a throng near the end 
of the lane, looking attentively at something. 

Turpin followed the direction of their eyes, and 
saw, for the second time, that spectral resemblance of 
himself. 

The officers saw it too; so it was clear there was no 
delusion about the matter; or rather, if there was, 
they were subjece to it as well as himself. 

The figure was standing in the middle of the high- 
way, at about half a mile distant, looking back over 
his shoulder at the officers, and seemingly in such an 
attitude as to be able to start so soon as any symptom 
of motion showed itself upon their part. 

Turpin was bewildered, and he looked first from the 
officers and then to his second self. 

“ What, oh! what can it be?” he asked. “ What 
am I to think of this strange assumption of my own 
form? It would be perfect madness, or I would, as I 

resolved, rush forward and solve this mystery. Now 
Tam compelled to inanition!” 

By mutual consent, both parties seemed to have 
come to a halt for the purpose of resting their steeds, 
and so long as that distance was preserved between 
them neither could obtain the advantage of the other. 


| 


| 


Turpin was full of curiosity and wouder to know 
what would happen next. ; 

Suddenly the chief of the police uttered a few words 
to his companions, and then the whole of the troop, 
clapping spurs to their horses’ sides, sped quickly down 
| the lane. 

The spectre horseman, and whom they no doubt 
believed was Turpin, was not apparently at all dis- 
concerted at this proceeding on the part of the officers, 
for he, too, gave the reins to his horse, and set off at 
full speed. 

The officers gave a loud shout, as they commenced 
an immediate pursuit. . 

“This grows stranger, and more and more incom- 

rehensible,” said Turpin, as 1e rose from his recum- 

ent position in the meadow. ‘ Who can this mys- 
terious being be who so closely simulates my form and 
dress, for that it is anything supernatural I resolutely 
disbelieve, and will do, yet the whole affair is most 
perplexing and mysterious. It is quite evident, 
though, that the officers are laboring under the im- 
= that it isme. So far it is very good, since I 
1ave an opportunity of escape which I should not have 
had under other cireumstauces. Until, however, I 
find it out, I am quite certain I shall know no peace. 
I feel exceedingly desirous to know how the chase is 
etting on, at whether they have caught my double. 
Ts there a tree anywhere I canclimb? No!” 
He looked all round, as he spoke, but no tree of any 


be obtained, was in sight. 

“Stop, now,” he added, as his eyes fell upon the 
old church to which we have alluded. “Stop, now, 
That church seers to have a tolerably high spire. 
Now, if I could only got up that I should see for miles 
round, first rate.” 

No sooner did this thought enter his mind, than he 
hastened across the meadow to put it into execution. 
He soon reac! ed the hedge, which he surmounted, and 
then rolled down a grassy bank into a very narrow, 
but picturesque-looking lane. 

He was on his feet in a moment. 

“ Who'd have thought, now,” he said, “ that I was 
going to miss my footing in that manner? Never 
mind, it’s all right. I suppose this narrow path leads 
to the church ?” 

Turpin was right enough in this supposition, and in 
a few minutes he reached the entrance to the grave- 

places, there was a 


yard. 

As is often the case in oomieg 
right of road through the churchyard, so Turpin had 
no other trouble in entering it, than that of pushing 
through a turnstile. 

He hurried up the broad, smooth, gravel path, and 
ascending a short flight of stone steps, stood beneath 
the porch. 

A door was facing him, which he naturally enough 
supposed led to the church, and there was another on 


his right, which was, beyond a doubt, the one he 


wanted, namely, that leading to the belfry. 

The almost full moon lent him sufficient light to 
make an examination of the door. It was fastened, 
but that was a circumstance of no importance, for it 
creaked open in a moment under the application of 
Turpin’s fingers. 

The blackness and silence of the tomb were before 
him. 

Dimly though he could see by the faint light that 
straggled into the place a circular fiight of steps. 

He pulled the door after him, and, as it dragged a 
little on its hinges, it remained close shut, and to have 
looked at it from the other side no one would have 
dreamed it had been forcibly broken open. 

There were loopholes in the stonework of the stair- 
case at regular intervals, and through these the moon’s 
rays shone with an exceedingly beautiful effect. 

ick peeped through one or two of these on his way 
up the stairs, but the view through so narrow an aper- 
ture was too circumscribed for his purpose. 

In less time than would’ have ~-been believed, con- 
sidering the strangeness and darkness of the place, 
Turpin reached the top of the steps, and withdrawing 
a large rusty bolt, pushed open a trap-door just over 
his head, after passing through which he found him- 
self standing on the square, leaden roof of the church 
tower. 

The beautiful prospect of many a mile of moon-lit 
country would have been quiet sufficient to recompense 
anyone for the trouble of the ascent, and Dick looked 
around him with pleasure. 

The perfect silence and repose that everywhere pre- 
vailed, lent, too, a great charm to the scene. 

Dick scanned the whole of the horizon with his keen 
eyes, but no traces either of pursuer or pursued were 
visible. 

The broad, high road could be defined with great 
distinctness as it would round about a sinuously as a 
{ river, and as the earth in it was of a whitish color, it 

looked like a band of silver winding among the bright 





green trees. 

‘Turpin made a lengthened examination of all the 
landscape, but still being unable te see what he sought 
prepared to descend again, 


magnitude, or from which anything like a view could} 


| Yet he lingered upon the roof-tower of the old 
church; he knew not why he did so, unless it was the 
extreme beauty of the scene, to which no words of 
ours could do adequate justice. 

Presently there came upon his ears a faint, muffled 
sound, and placing one hand upon the stone battle- 
ment, he leaned his body forward in order to hear the 
sound better. 

It gradually increased in loudness. 

“ Horsemen!” said Turpin, “That’s certain, and 
going at a tremendous pace, too. It must be the 
officers. Surely they wil! be in sight directly.” 

The faint, muffled sound grew plainer and plainer, 
until the clattering of horses’ hoofs could be dis- 
tinguished. 

ust over the tall hedgerows, but at a considerable 
distance, Dick could see a number of riders’ hats glid- 
ing rapidly along. 

“There they are—there they are !” exclaimed Dick 
greatly excited; “ why, they are coming back! Have 
they caught him, I wonder, and made him a prisoner?” 
The horsemen had now, withing a short distance, 
reached a bend in the road, after turning which they 
would be in full sight of Dick. 

“It won’t do stand up like this,” hesaid, “ for some 
officious personage is sure to see me. I must be quite 
a conspicuous object up here !” 

There was in reality no ground for apprehension, 
for Dick, when he spoke, quite forgot the height to 
which he had ascended. Still, he crouched low down 
on the roof, and peeped over the stonework anxiously. 
He found his view was not in the least impeded, 
and he had the gratification of seeing a horseman 
swecp round the corner and come at a rapid pace along 
the road. 

Although he was quite prepared, Dick could not 
help feeling a little agitated when this horseman came 
in sight. His resemblance to himself was perfect. 

He came along the road at a dashing pace. 

In another moment the officers came round the bend 
and catching sight of the flying horseman, with many 
gesticulations urged forward oy whip and spur their 
almost exhausted cattle. 

The interest with which Dick regarded them was 
inost intense. 

“T can’t understand,” he muttered, “how they have 
turned back and preserved the same positions, unless 
my personator has ridden bodily through them, and I 
should hardly think he would be foolhardy enough to 
do that. It is a thingI should think twice about be- 
fore I did!” 

He lost sight of them all at this juncture, as the 
road took another sudden turn, but he knew in a mo- 
ment or two they must reach that part of it which 
passed by the church, and which for a distance of half 
a mile or more each way was in nearly a straight line 
while from his elevated position he would be able to 
see over the hedge rows on each side of the lane. 
Dick’s double for so in his mind he called him, very 
quickly made his appearance. 

“ He is gaining on them!” said Turpin, atone of 
satisfaction in spite of himself tinging his voice. “ He 
willsoon distance them completely.” 
The officers now came in view. 
Their horses seemed all but knocked up. 

It was a most exciting race to Turpin, and he watch- 
ed it with as much interest as folks do the Derby when 
they have some very heavy bets depending on the 
issue of it. 

He forgot all about the caution which had induced 
him to crouch down behind the coping, but rose to his 
feet and waved his arms, almost uttering a shout in his 
excitement. 

He became conscious of the risk he had run by see. 
ing one of the officers in the road below turn round 
and point to the tower. 

Turpin dropped down like a shot. 
Still he ventured to look over. 
dently from his manner sa 
nestly to his companions. 

“ Confound the fellow !” said Turpin, as he looked 
at him. “1 wonder now whether he saw me. What 
a fool I must have been to have stood up in that absurd 
fashion !” 

It would appear that what the officer said was 
simply relative to the edifice itself, for the whole of 
them turned round in their saddles and gazed at it, 
but they did not slacken speed while doing so. 

Five minutes more and they were out of sight. 

Turpin turned away. 

“T can’t make it out,’ he said, as he felt his way 
down the steps; “can’t make it out at all. Who can 
this man be who bears so remarkable a resemblance t 
myself, and dresses so much the same. I must wait 
patiently, I suppose. The mystery will be clearly u 
some day. It must unquestionably have been he I 
saw when mounted in the lane, only my excited fancy 
just then magnified him into a spectre!” 

This was a very probable supposition, but whether 
it was a correct gne time only can determine. 

Turpin groped his way down the belfry stairs, and 
reached the bottom in what seemed to him to be an 
incredibly short time. However, there, by the faint 


The man was evi- 
ying something very ear- 
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light of the moon through a loophole above, he could 
see the door plain enough. 
He pushed it open. 





of the church. 


Judging, however, that if he occupied his present very remote, and he was known only as the Honorable 
position in front of the organ he would run a great Mr. Harvey. ‘ 
risk of being discovered, he took the opportunity, 

Instead, however, of passing into the porch as he) while Mr. Gogys was busily moving the bench, and upon the fair companion at | 
expected, he found this door opened into the gallery | talking to himsclf, to step round to the right side of shrouded from head to foot in a white lace veil, so he 

_ |the gallery, which happened to be shrouded in deep’ was unable to see her countenance. : 
The interior, in contrast with the dark belfrey stair-| shadow, for the moon was not shining quite straight | 
case, was bathed in light, and a vague undefied feeling} into the church, but rather obliquely ; consequently, 
of curiosity caused Turpin to pass through this door, | one side of the gallery was quite light, while the other 
and after walking to the edge of the gallery he sat| was in a darkness that seemed all the 


reater by the 


down upon one of the front seats and looked below | contrast it presented to the other. Here Turpin felt he 


him. 

He happened to be facing the large stained glass 
window over the altar, and through this the moon’s 
rays streamed with full “orce, lighting up all the body 
of the church, and leaving the remainder in deep 
shadow. 

Scarcely even in the many scenes which he, in the 
course of along career, had met with, had he found 
one so imposing as this. A rapt repose, such as can 
exist only in a sacred edifice, everywhere prevailed; 
and unconsciously and despite himself strange and 
solemn feelings filled his breast—feelings of whose 
existence he had hitherto been in ignorance. 

It might be that he sat five minutes, or even ten, 
leaning his head upon his hands, and his elbow on the 
railing of the gallery, with his eyes fixed upon the 
beautiful stained window, and his mind abstracted 
from all things present, when a slight rattling sound 
made itself heard, and immediately recalled his 
energies. ; 

He started like one suddenly awakened. 

The rattling noise continued, and he listened in a 
vain endeavor to make out what it was. 

In that old silent church it came upon the hearing 
clearly, though probably elsewhere it would have been 
unnoticed. 

Although somewhat startled by the circumstances, 
Dick retained sufficient presence of mind to remain 
perfectly still. 

In another instant he heard a sharp click, which 
was followed by a grating noise. 

Then he heard a voice. 

“Confound the old door!” said some one. “ What 
a trouble I had to open it, to be sure! I must have 
that keyhole seen to to-morrow; it kept jumping about 
in a very improper manner! It must be bewitched! 
However, I knew it would have to yield to me in the 
end; me, Solomon Goggs, as has been beadle and sex- 
ton here a matter of forty years! That’s why | had 
patience—I—I knew very well, when it kept a 
about to, that if I took a careful aim the key woul 
sure to go in, and so it did. Hold up !” 

The speaker blundered against something in his path. 

The words, however, which he had uttered, made 
things quite intelligible to Turpin. 

It was the rattling of the key in the lock that had 
disturbed the highwayman’s ruminations, and the 
thick tones in which the old man had spoken, and 
who had named himself Solomon Goggs, proclaimed 
pretty loudly that he was some distance gone in in- 
toxication. 

What was his motive for paying a visit to the 
church at so unusual an hour he had yet to learn, so 
Turpin remained quite quiet, and listened for me him 
to speak again. 

As he fully anticipated, he had not long to wait,for 
Mr. Solomon Goggs, beadle and sexton, had reached 
that point in his potations at which extreme loquaci- 
ousness began. 

“Oh! Isee now? It’s one of the benches belong- 
ing to the free seats. Confound the free seats ! There 
had no business to be such things in the church, least- 
wise of all, down stairs. To be sure, they’re close to 
the door! I should liketo know who it was pulled 
the bench out. Some of the low-minded mobocracy 
sort of people. It’s just like their imperance, making 
me break my shins agen it! Come up, will you !” 

The last words, apparently, were addressed to the 
bench against which he had stumbled, and which 
might be supposed to have been somewhat refractory, 
for the words were followed by a rumbling, creaking 


ing. 
gS That’s right at last! What a night of adventures, 
to be sure! It’s infernally disagreeable to have to 
come here—infernally disagreeable. I am well paid 
through, so I ought not to grumble! Still I am al- 
ways aggravated when I have to leave pleasant com- 
pany at the ‘Well of Content!’ The sooner this job’s 
over the better, and then I'll stand a chance of getting 
back again before they have all gone !” 

Thus speaking, the old man, in a devious, uncertain 
= - way, made his way along the aisle of the 
church. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE SPECTRE HORSEMAN UNRAVEL- 
LED TO DICK’S UNQUALIFIED SATISFACTION. 

A feeling of mingled curiosity and interest to know 
what errand it was that at that unusual hour brought 
Mr. Solomon Goggs to the church took possession of 
Turpin’s mind, and he waited very patiently to find 
out what it was, 





sound, which echoed and re-echoed through the build- § 


was secure from discovery by any chance observation! 
“How uncommonly bright the moon shines,” con- 
tinued Mr. Goggs, who was now not very far from the 
chancel; “uncommonly bright it shines. Ha! ha! 
that’s a good line—a nuusical line—ha! ha! Uncom- 
monly bright,uncommonly bright, uncommonly bright 
it shines !” 

Mr. Goggs, the beadle, chanted the words to the 
tune of some pothouse ditty with which he was doubt- 
less familiar. He ended with quite a loud “shines,” 
which, in the stillness of the church, he considered 
came with a capital effect. 
“Bravo! now, there’s a stave! 
anyone else is to be found, of m 
could come that sert of thing, Uncom—uncom—un- 
commonly bright it shines. I am decidedly in voice 
to-night, and that makes the shame all the greater 
that I should have to leave my friends.” 

“ He seems a nice sort of article,” said Turpin, to 
himself. “I must certainly wait until I know what 
he is going to do. I have a presentiment that it will 
be something worth hearing. Hark !” 

Mr. Solomon Goggs was speaking again. 

“ What’s the good, too, I should like to know, of 
sending me here on sucha bright night as this to light 
up the church? No good at all. No one would be 
able to see them, the moon shines so. I suppose, as 
it’s no sort of concern of mine, I may as well light 
them.” 

With a tremulous hand, Mr. Goggs began to light, 
with a lamp which he carried with him, a number of 
tall wax candles on the altar. As he said, it did seem 
useless to light them, forthe rays of the moon quench- 
ed them utterly. 

It took Mr. Goggs some time to accomplish his task 
and he kept muttering and grumbling all the while. 

“T have no patience with such humbug, not 1; why 
the deuce could not they come at a respectable hour, 
and not when the church ought to be left entirely to 
—ahem ! those individuals who live underneath it !” 

“ Hang it! why don’t he say what it isthat brought 
him here ?” said Turpin, impatiently, “aud not keep 
gabbling like that. I suppose if I want to gratify my 
curiosity I must wait.” 

“ There, now,” said Mr. Goggs with an air of satis- 
faction, as the last candle took light—“there now, 
that’s all right, and I suppose they will be here 
directly, and I shall just have the place ready when 
they come.” 

Mr. Goggs now proceeded to dust and arrange some 
cushions, and this job seemed to require all his breath 
for he did not utter a word while he was doing it. 

“ Ah!” he sighed as he rose up and straightened his 
back, “ that’s done. It kill’s me a’most to knock them 
cushions about. I'll take a walk down to the door 
and see if they are on their way.” 

“The deuce take it!” said Turpin, as the beadle 
tottered down the aisle, “why don’t he say who’s 
coming? I almost fancy, from his preparations, it’s 
only going to be a marriage, and yet who can it be at 
this hour in this out-of-the-way place? There’s some- 
thing mysterious in it, that’s certain, and I will stay 
to see it out.” 

At this moment, Mr. Goggs opened the door to 
have a look out, and as soon as he did so, the grating 
of carriage-wheels reached Turpin’s ears. 

He leaned over the balcony of the gallery and tried 
to see who wascoming. He was unable to account 
for the intense curiosity he felt. 

The grating of the wheels ceased. 

Then there was a murmur of voices, anda party of 
ve immediately entered the church. 

The first who made nis way up the aisle was attired 
in clerical robes, and, by the pure light which streamed 
in, Turpin could perceive he possessed a remarkable, 
oily-looking countenance, and a portly body to cor- 
respond. 

Next came two persons, and these, in a moment, 
rivited the whole of his attention. 

They were male and female. 

The former was a fair-haired, good-enough-looking 
young man, though many would have been displeased 
with several traits in his physiognomy if they had 
been considered apart; but in their entirety they 
would, by any but a very keen observer, have been 
passed over unnoticed. 

He was bareheaded, so Dick had a good opportunity 
of studying his features; not, however, that he did so 
particularly, for he had recognized him at the first 
glance. 

It was the afterwards Earl of Bristol, though at that 
time the chances of his succeeding to the title were 
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slightest doubt that she was both young and beautiful. 





















































































With an increasing interest, Turpin turned his gaze 
iis side, but she was 


From her form and carriage there could be not the 


ehind them, again, were two females, one of whom 
walked a step or two in advance of the other, as if to 
show, even in God’s temple, where all should surely 
be alike, that she who followed was an inferior. 
quad of these was known to Turpin. 

e rear was brought up by Mr. Solomon G 
the beadle, who aud - nae shaken off a alle Seat 
of his intéxication, for he walked along in a very 
pompous manner indeed. 
_ The —- opened the little gate in the iron rail- 
ings in front of the communion-table, and i 
the enclosure, ; — 
The Hon. Mr. Hervey and his companion knelt 
down on the cushions, which had nearly broken the 
back of Mr. Gogys to dust and shake. 

The two females stood a little on one side, and spoke 
together in a whisper. 

r. Goggs, from some safe corner where he had 
placed it, took a long black staff, with a formidable 
gilt affair on the top, with the sight whereof ona Suns 

ay morning he was went to strike terror to the souls 
of the charity children in the back seats in the gallery, 

“It’s going to bea marriage,” thought Tu 
“ that’s evident enough. But what in the world can 
be Mr. Hervey’s motive for coming here in the dead 
of night to be married? There's something wron 
going on, [know ! I wish I could see the bride’s face !” 

Never did a wish meet with a speedier gratification 
than this did; for no sooner were the words out of his 
mouth, than the prospective bride raised her hands 
and threw the large white veil off her face, 7 

A very beautiful countenance was then revealed. 
Full of gaiety and sparkling vivacity it doubtless,from 
its configuration, generally was, but now the cheeks 
were wet with tears. 

But if Turpin’s surprise was great upon seeing Mr. 
Hervey, it was a thousand times increased when the 
bright moonbeams fell upon this face. He recognized 
it instantly, for he had seen it many times, and it had 
never failed to call forth the greatest admiration. 

Her name sprang involuntarily to his lips. 

“Elizabeth Chudleigh !” 

This extraordinary woman who was afterwards so 
notorious as the Duchess of Kingston, was at that 
time occupying the position of maid of honor to the 
Princess of Wales—the mother of George I1]—and 
had already, by her levity and intrigues, created an 
unenviable reputation. 

But that she should be thus about to pledge herself 
to the gentleman by her side filled Turpin with as- 
tonishment, for popular rumor said she was betrothed 
to the Duke of Devonshire, who was then traveling on 
the Continent. 

His speculations were interrupted by the minister 
commencing the ceremony. 

As it proceeded the maid of honor became violently 
agitated, and she who stood behind her with the 
domestic stepped forward, and, placing her hand upon. 
her shoulder, whispered a few words 1n her ear, : 

She shuddered and became calm. 

In thick, unctuous tones, the minister went on read- 
ing the service. 

At length he came to that portion where the bride- 
groom has to place the wedding-ring upon the finger 
of the bride. 

She refused to hold out her hand. 

A look of the greatest conceivable vexation crossed 
Mr. Hervey’s face, and, seizing her by the wrist, he 
forced the ring upon her finger. 

The clergyman pretended to take no notice of the 
circumstance. 

Again a few words were spoken to the bride by the 
female, who possessed apparently much power over 
her, but this time in a louder tone. 

Dick strained his sense of hearing to the utmost, 
but he could not catch their import. 

They appeared, however, to have their due effect, 
for the maid of houor—now in name only—ceased her 
struggles and resigned herself to her fate. 

The ceremony was completed, and the bride and 
bridegroom rose to their tect. 
The former was very pale. 

“What secret agency,” asked Dick of himself, “can 
be at work? What power is it that woman possesses 
to cause this girl to do that which I am certain her 
heart does not approve? She loathes this man! I can 
sec it in her countenance! However, I cannot inter- 
fere, and, even if I could, it is now too late !” 

Mr. Hervey took the hand of his young bride, and, 
having kissed it, placed it beneath his arm. 

The whule party then. proceeded, headed by th 
beadle and his staff, to the vestry of the church, th: 
door of which, as soon as they had passed threugh i 
closed after them with a bang. 

~ (Te be continued in our noxt.) 
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- (From The London Spectator.) 
The Hurry of Modern Life. 


Tas Evus or OvexsPreD 1v Mopernx 
‘Remevies. 


The description which Mr, Greg, in his recent lecture before 
the Royal Society, gave of the hurry of modern life is very true 
and very good, but we fail entirely to see the force of the reme- 
dy he suggests. He rays, and justly, that the desire for speed 
merely as speed is becoming tgo powerful a factor in modern life; 
our trains are too swift for homan spines, and anxiety to be 
in time for them destroys tbe nerves; our Atlantic +teamers are 
driven through fogs which one day's additional southing would 
avoid, and our risks in the business of daily life are multiplied 
purely to save hours,till anxiety has a direct and softening infic- 
ence on the brain. Leisure.is surrendered until we have no time 
either to plan or reflect,to think either wbat our lives are or what 
we want them to be, and until the poison of continued excite. 
ment enfeebles the subtle organization of the mind. Léfe be- 
comes a mere journey in an express train,a journey pursued by all 
men, and by most men with the object of accamulating riches 
quickly. So sever? are now the exactions of life on all except 
those who labor with the bands, that tho parsuit of “practice” 
must now be unrelaxing, and when the professional road to suc- 
cess is open it must be traveled to exhaustion. ‘‘ The bar 
rister must make bay while the sun shines, because for him it 
generally shines so late, and his career ig so often divided into 
two uncqual portiona, waiting wearily for work and groaning 
and sinking under its excess. The physician cannot in middle 
life refuse or select among the crowding patients whom he has 
looked and longed for thraggh the years of bis youth, while the 
statesman or the member & Parliament in office has constantly 
to ondergo a degree of prolonged pressure which it is astonish- 
ing that so manycan endure. ‘There is little reason, in my 
opinion,’ says Macaulay, ‘toervy a parsuitin wh'ch the most of 
its devoteees can expect is’ hat by relinquisbing liberal studies 

.and sucial comfort, by passing nichts without sleep and sum- 
wers without ove glimpse of the beanties of nature, they may 
attain tbat laborious, that invidious, that closely watched slavery 
which ia mocked by the name of power.’” ‘The man who de- 
sires to avoid being crushed by the immense demands of the 
laboring class for wages.or by the lavisbness of the opulent is com- 
pelled to uccomulate much, and accumulate fast till life becomes 
a headlong race, a scene of toil under which the working section 
of head« orkers, the best middle-claes, may, as Mr, Greg fears, 
di-appenr altogether. They may be worked out by the strain of 
geting, the fatigue of spending, and the burden of that ‘society” 
which onght to be the greatest alleviation of intellectual toil, and 
is only too frequently an ageravation. 

Ail this 16 very true and very wise, even in its occasional ex- 
aggeration—™r. Greg putting’ the great law of the survival of 
the fittest a little too completely out of sight—and Reeereng 
some of it bas been said, og be repeated too often. he: 





Livixnc —SuaGestep 


ce of lite is too fast for alk, but the picked men, and the 
If its attainable enjoym 't is not only that they forfeit 
leisure-—that is, the power'Of making the best of themselves— 
but they forf it the capacitkof enjoying leisure when they have 
secured it. ‘The pace bas agcustomed them to pace till steady 
advance seems a jog-trot, and standing still or walkiog to enjoy 
the prospect of a spenidthrift waste of time. They have lost in 
habitual tumultnousness and effort the supreme capacity of being 
serene. We not only do not follow, but we cannot even under- 
stand those wise ancients tg whom the word signified at once 
tbat which is placid and tbat which is celertial, and fail entirely 
to recognize that in serevity is the charm in which the unpro-; 
progressive, stupid, ** bow’ classes of the world, and more! 
especially of Great Britain,’find the compensation for half the 
sorrows of theirlot. We have not only substituted,as everybody 
says, wealth for happiness, but enjoyment for serenity, and in 
losing tbe latter have lost also anconsciously the main element 
of the former. To regain for modeimn man the power of being 
serene would be to double bis facilities and remove balf Lis bur- 
deus, but we doubtif Mr. Greg's advice will help us much to re- 
gain it. He seems to think that if the rich and the highly placed 
would but lead simpler livés, would make society lesa costly, 





and eatablist ts less ruinous, the effort to vie with them 
would diminish and the pace of life would be perceptibly di- 
minished. We doubt it @reatly, at least as far as the profes- 


sioval classes a d smuller wercbants are concerned, and it is to 
them, as the bardest head-workers and most anxious of all men, 
that we understand Mr. Greg to address himself first of all. 
Their energies are whipped to unhealthy speed, not, we 
take it, to obtain the means of vying with the really rich 
which they know thev cagnot do, but to obtain for them- 
selves and their children the security without which life must 
always be so anxious, Education, the babit of the time, perbaps 
some gradual loss of robuat nerve, have all combined to in- 
epire cultivated men with too great an anxiety for the pecuuiary 
futnre, [tis not in any naw wish for much income, but in the 
new wish that income shoujd be *‘solia,” tbat their temptation 
consists. It is not to e yearly gains, but to accumulate 
capital, the interest of whigh shall .upply an income equal to 
their expenditure out of those gains, that the men whom Mr. 
Greg so vigorously describés are sacrificing life to speed, 
poning leisure too long, and standing continually in the road o' 
youth. It is not desire, bat fear, which hann’s them, anda new 
simplicity among the rich Would not exorcise this fear from onr 
minds. They would only’ the more passionately desire the 
security which, if all were living much alike, would then be the 
most distinctive and the swéetest prerogative of the rich, a pre- 
rogetive not diminished, but increased by the new tbrifiiness of 
their livea. Wesay notianfof the certainty that the advice will 
be rejected, of the fntility if asking the wealthy t> give np the 
primary data of expenditffre, the double life in conntry and 
town—by far the most del{itfal ot all the circumstances which 
attend wealth--the exemptgon from petty cares involved in wod- 
erate waste, the exclusiveng?s which prevents society from be- 
coming oppressive and edeures its easy intimacies, and the 
privilege of leisurely and @ésy travel, and say that if they sur 
rendered them all notbingSwould accrue to the middle class 
except an increased pos i i i i 
increneed desire for the } 
contipnons. Crant that 
led without great house: 
and frequent change of 
leading it securely a mor 
















tge life in the social sense can be 
any horses, heavy establishments 
idence, and we do but wake the 
tractive because a more attainable 
Object of desire. The speed would be as great as ever, though 
the object of the speed might be security, and not ostentation. 
That 18 just as engrossing,-‘s all who know Englisn lite as Mr. 
Greg knows it will conf 
We doubt very greatly 
possible in this country 
ther speed is not suught 
ther anything in fact, wil 
cipline of their minds. 
inish the wish for hurry, 
from the neck at once, 
but to the self-culture of ¢! 
of an evil which is at last 


ether any rearrangement of habits 
much alter the tone of life, whe- 
bort journeys aa well as long, whe- 
ter Englishmen s ways except a dis- 
e all causes for hurry, but dim- 







not to the self-denial of the few, 


halfthe burden that presses drops 


many that we look for the remedy 1 
inning to be recognized, and once of the ceremony is, |- gally speaking, of no moment. in law,'to his own higher nature. —Fraser 


fully recognized, can be avoided. The terrible hurry of life can 
be mitigated most easily by a determination not to be burried. 


as great as the dangers of idleness, by a resolve to face pecuniary 
risk as bravely and quietly as any other, There are men in the 
world who do these things now, and as knowledge extends there 
will be more men who regard life with something of the scien- 
tific spirit, and are not carried away by the aimless swirls of the 
rushing current. Freedom has come to society, and with free- 
dom is coming the nerve whi bh it usually develops. The agri- 
cultural Jaborers of the eastern counties entertain, we are told, 
among their many curious traditional ideas a prejudice in favor 
of their own slow, slouching gait. When any one of them gives 
it up, and shows a disposition to run or to walk at the pace aud 
in the way usual in cities, he is solemnly cautioned by the more 
experienced elders, who remark in bis hearing, but through the 
politer from of an observation to the world at large, ‘* Ab, he'll 
wear his-elf out, Peter wil. He take too many steps iu a day. 
At fefty there'll be nothin’ of him, nothin’,” A rebuke of th:t 
kind, embodying the hereditary village wisdom of which only 
laborers and George Eliot are the depouitaries, rarely fails of its 
effect, and a similar, though less quaint form of advice is spread- 
ing fast among the cultivated. We see it in the passion for holi 

days, in the increasing habit of secking secluded places for ont- 

ings, in the gravity with which women begin to regard the 
symptoms of overwork in the men belonging tothem. The new 
generation has caught the idea perhaps too eagerly, and we look 
to see in a few years a distinct dec!ine in the speed of life, though 
no donbt, the pace will remain fastestat the wrong end. It is in 
the cultivation of this feeling, cultivation in a sensible, and as 
it were scientific way, und not in any alteration in the habits of 
the upper classes, that we see grocnds for hope. When men 
dread a vreak-dowr as tbey dread typhoid, mental sanitation 
will be cultivated as carefully as drainage, till by degrees the 
man who quickens the race will be hardly less reprobated by 
opinion than the man who in a populous neighborbood refuses 
to clean a rookery. The reprobation will not go far, but the 
the idea at least will be health, and health and barry in Mr. 

Greg’s sense are irreconcilable foes. 

<--> -------—— 


Curiosities of Lemale Life. 








On February 22nd, at the monthly meeting of the Institute of 
Actuaries, beld at King’s College, in London, an interesting 
paper on the duration of female life as distinct from that of the 
male sex was read by Mr. Carnclieus Walford, F.*.S. He 
showed that the subject was one which Lad not attracted wach 
special attention till a comparatively recent period. Dr Halley. 
of Breslau, who wrote in 1693, having evidently supposed both 
sexes to be equally long-lived. Maitland, in his History of 
London, published in 1739, was of opinion tbat the old idea of 
there being more females than males in the world a fal- 
lacy, the christening of boys within the bills of mortality being 
3per cent greater than girls. Kerseboom, in his investigations 
into the mortality of Dutch annuitants in 1742, separated the 
male from the female lives; but he does not appear in his tables 
to bave noted any difference in their relative longevity. Four 
years later, M. Deparcieux, in his observations on the nominees of 
French Tontines, lays it down that the ‘‘expectancy of Ife ° is 
greater in the female than in the male at all ages but be does 
pot determine the precie ratio. |t was the “Equitable” Society 
which, in 1771, first appro:imated to the truth of the matter 
by making a distinction of rates of premiom for each sex, and 
ing no female lives under fifty years of age as insurers except} 
atspecial rates. The well-known |'r. Price, a great authority 
on insurance matters, in 1 6 -’, speaks incidentally of ‘the 
greater mortality of males a» compared with females’ as being 
generally acknowledged; and ! rand, speaking of the ‘‘Amicable” 
says that in it ‘the life of » woman as compared with tbat of 
a man is of the same proportion as two to one.” Mr. 'T. Chester, 
in 17°3. asserted that the difference between male and female 
lives was in favor of the latter: the same rule is l,id down in some 
Swedish tables constructed by Dr. Prive : bout the same d te. It 
is only in the fifth edition ot bis work on this subject that Dr, 
Price appears to have woke up to the imyortance of the question 
in the interest of insurance companies. Mr. Walford then 
quoted the statements of the Carlisle tables, of the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1827, of M. Quetelet, of Messrs. Baily and Dav, of 
Mr. Finlaison, &., anon the whole showing from first to last, 
the expectancy of life is greater in the female than in the male 
sex. be same result was arrived at from certain statistics of 
upivsured lives among the higher and wealthier classes, which 
were obtained and tabulated in 1574-~a result which may be ex- 
pressed in the following terms viz: ‘That ‘‘at any age the ag- 
grogate mortality from birth up to such age is greater among 
males than among females; and that out of the same number of 
each sex, born alive. tewer males than females survice to any 
given age” On the whole the above statemeut is confirmed, 
added the reader of the paper, by the experience of foreign coun- 
tries, both on this continent and in America. But this may be 
understood witb some qualification; for, strangely enongh, while 
the expectancy of life 1s greater gencrally among women thar 
men most offices find that ef a given number of insured lives 
more women die than men. This however was to be accounted 
for by the fact that whereas male insurers are drawn from all 
elasses, only small class of females, as a rule, seek to insure their 
lives—namely women in a state of actual and expectant preg- 
nancy; and bere, as he believed, lay the secret of the aromaly 
which had heen observed, aud to which attention bad beenal- 
ready drawn in the Insnrance Cyclopedia, now in the course of 
publication. Tbe paper gave rise to a lopg and interesting con- 
versation in which Dr. Alitred Smee, of the Bank of England ; 
Mr. W. B. Hodge, Mr- Tait, Mr. Allen, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. Harben, &c., took part; and the proceedings of the evening 
were closed with a vote of thanks to the l-eterer for Lis ‘able 
and lucid contribution to acturaial science.” 
— 2 a hm 


Marriages in Scotland. 


There are two kinds of marriages in Scotland—regular and 
iwregular. Almost ali are regu'arly cffected, by the proclama 
tion of banns and a ceremonial, at which in presence of friends, 
a clergyman ot some denomination cfticiates a certiticate of the 
proclamation being bia warrant to do so. The ceremony may 
take place at any hourand anywhere. In some cases it takes 
place in a church or chapel; in others, and these by tar the 
greater number, in the honse of the parents of tbe bride. Among 
the humbler classes, the affair usually occurs in the evening, and 
is accompanied with some little festivity. No fees are exigible 
by officiating clergymen. The ceremony is reckoned to be an 
ordinary piece of ministerial duty. The actual cost of a marriage 
ceremonial, therefore, may be limited to the ontlay fcr the proc- 
lamation, which, varies from about five shillings to a guinea. As 
the miuister verifies the marriage, with the nawes of witnesses, 


sole subject ia a distinct verification of the contract which has 
been effected by the two persons concerned. The religious part 





by a conviction that the dangers of everwork in middle life are | deed, with more. 


on the certificate, which is returned to the officer by whom it was 
issued, the whole thing is pat beyond challenge. In all this, the 


| marriage is not only a civil contract, but is allowed to be entered 
into with the same freedom as a contract of sale of effects; in- 

Proof of mutual consent is what is absolutely 
required. Boys on reaching fourteen, and girls twelve years of 
age, are qualified to enter into the contract. Neither parenta nor 
guardianps have a right to interfere. Rather a strange privilege 
| this; for minors are not entitled to negotiate the purchase of a 
| house, or to enter into any heavy transaction, without consent of 

| legal guardians. Luckily we do not often find boys of fourteen 
or girls of twelve indulging in the whim of matrimony. 

So much for regular marriages; now for those of an irregular 
|klnd. Herein lies the weak, we might say tho disreputable, 
|part of the Scotch marriage system. As nothing more than 
| proof of mutual consent, followed by cobabitation, is deemed 
| sufficient in the case of subsequent contest, a door is opened for 
| abuse and licigation we might add domestic misery. Mutual 

consent may be expressed in words, uttered in the presence of 
witnesses, or proved by letters or admissions of tbe parties. 
Thus, if a man say, pointing toa woman: ‘‘That is my wife;” 
and she courtesys in assent, this is sr flictent proot of their mar- 
riage It is, however, important to note, that the consent on 
both sides must be serious, and placed beyond doubt. A man 
saying jocularly,or for some wicked purpose, ‘‘That ia my wife,” 
or writing an inscription in an hotel book, purporting that the 
lady who accompanies him is his wife, will not constitute mar- 
tiage. There must be no trick,or even a suspicion of trick. ‘That 
is law; bat, anfortuvately,roung women liable to be imposed on 
do not know the niceties of legal proof, and may imagine that 
the trick of inscription in a hotel Look as Mrs. So-and-so, mar- 
ries them at once and forever. Hence some of the litigations 
and disputes which we ree in the newspaper regarding marriage. 
Looking to private morals and public policy, it is not easy to 
understand t ow lawyers, men of sound learning and the best 
intentions, do not make an effort, by as appeal to the legislatare, 
to remedy the abuses that occasionally come before them. For- 
tunately, there are nota greater number of ‘‘bad cuses.” But 
why should there be any ? 

We cannot leave this department of the subject without allud- 
ing to what have long been known as Gretna Green marriages. 
As on tue western border, the village of Gretna Green was, in 
old posting-days, the first convenient halting place on Scotch 
ground for runaway couples trom England, it became a favorite 
resort at which a mutual declaration of marriage could be ex- 
cbanged belore witnesses and veritied by certificate. The de- 
claration generally took place in the presence of a blacksmith, 
who, iu reality, was no more necessary than any other witness, 
but who gradually assumed an authority which imposed on the 
credulity of the English strangers, and thereby profited by the 
liberality usually dispensed on such auspicious occasions for his 
trifling services. The declaration o: the marriage being obtained, 
the parties could at once return to Englahd, and their marriage 
was held ever after to be valid there and all the world over. An 
end may almost be said to bave been put to Gretna Green and 
similar runaway marriages by an act of Parliament passed some 
years ago, which declares that no irregular marriages of that 
kind are valid unless one of the parties bas for the last three 
weeks preceding the union been resident in Scotland.—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


Man’s Right Over the Lives of Animals. 


A new religion on this very point is rising on the world of 
Esrope, and nota day too early. In the last thirty years a 
most sensible and very significant change may have been noticed 
among ourselves by all who are not young, in the rapidly in- 
creasing disgust, or even horror, at all mangling of animals for 
sport. A recent burst of ind guation against it seemed to 
pervade our literary and our middle classes, and was so echoed 
in the press as sensibly to be felt in high quarters. Nearly all 
this cruelty of sport, vegetaria:.s now trace to thejbare fact that 
we feed on animals; for we are full a century past the ime when 
educated Englishuen could enjoy a fight between two fierce 
beasts, or between a man anda bull. We now reserve our 
cruelties almost entirely for the gentle birds and beasts which we 
think nice to eat, and the moment we resolve to eat them, no 
manglicg of them in trial of our skill or of a new weapon seems 
to touch our hearts as cruel, And, strange to say, when the 
common conscience cries out in indignation against men who, 
in the gratification of scientific curiosity, inflict exquisite torture 
on avimals as sensitive as ourselves the men ot science fling 
back the stone and declare tbat all the tortures they have 
inflicted from the time of Galen, is lessjtban a single week per- 
petrates in the London shambles. A calf. killed in the style 
which from time immemorial hag been orthodox with the English 
people. is said to suffer as much as a man suffers from death by 
crucifixion, though why the two forms of death sLould be com- 
pared, is uot in itself clear. Naturally the lover of veal, 
suddenly enlightened on this point, is indignant, and declares 
that brown veal would have pleased him as well as white veal; 
and he had no idea that, to please his eye, poor calves ure horri- 
bly tormented. Who of us requested the butcher so tu go out 
ot his way? A _ pertinent question, which elicits an 
important fact of which the flesh-eater may be quite unaware. 

The butcher's heart cannot remain as tender as his heart is, 
The butcher could not get through hie business if he retained 
any such preception of animal suffering as a tender, lady has— 
or, we may add, asa man who would shudder to wound an in- 
nocent bird or hare in mere sport. We cannot blame the 
butcber if he becomes perfectly callous to the sufferings of ani- 
mals. His trade not only only trains him to cailousness, but 
even demands it of him; and this is equally true of the vivisec- 
tor; hence no security whatever in either case, is possible against 
any amount of wanton cruelty. ‘lhe man who by practice steels 
his own heart, musi lose with bis s psitiveness his discernment 
| of animal suffering and bis concern forit. As long as we have 
butchers and clumsy butcher boys we must count upon endless 
crnelties, which if we could see, ve should never deliberately 
consent to purchase our meal of flesh meat at sucha cost. It is 
not a.leged tbat this applies in every case. Fowla and ducks 
are killed in a moment withcut cruelty. It is principally in kill- 
| ing larger animals (or among fish, those which have peculiar vi- 
tality) tbat cruelty is practiced: yet who shall say what linve ing 
distress is endured by a goose whose liver is artitically enlarged, 
or by au ox cr pig which is smocthered by fat? When eaters 
are greedy, pampered, fancital and rich, aud caterers are by 
trade callous to animai suffering, no limit to the miseries of in- 
nocent, helpless creatures can be steadily maintained. Vegeta- 
rians allege, that nothing short of a resolute disdain to banquet 
at the expense of animal suffering can effectually put down this 
incessant heart-wounding eruelty—whetner from the steel-trap, 
the gun, the pole-axe or the knife. 

Before man can cease to be the tyrant of the world, and be- 
come worthy of being its lord, he must love not only othtr men, 
bat also all harmless animals. Then they will be bis daily de- 
light; and love, gushing through common life, will redound to 
the joy and perfection of man himself, who cannot harden his 
heart against birds, sheep and oxen~—all according to the doc- 
trine of evolution, his distant kinsfolk—without serious damage 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE IN 
NEW YORK SfATE. 


The printed report of Orlow W. Chapman, 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department, iv 
relation to the condition of the fire and marine 
insurance companies during t he yer 1874, wa- 
transmitted tu the State Assembly oa Feb. 


what ie the plan that will furnish it? @ © @ 
It ia believed that the insurance law should be 
8) amended as to proLibit the admission of any 
ccmpany to thie S ate poxaessed of less than at) 
lesa than $200 000 of capital actually psid up io 
cach and unimpaired. The lawas it stands re- 
fuses admission to companies with less exoital 
than this 'o the couaties of New York and Kings. 
Woy should it not protect the rest of the State 


1uary 15th, 

The Saperintendent states that the comp nier 
doing business in this State in 1874 had $160.- 
133,455 70 of admitted asec, an increase of 
$19,436,934 81 over the sum reported the pre- 
vious year. 

Ths liabilities of these companies. exceptire 
ecrip and capital, amounted to $54,860,201 12 
or $2,452,634 13 more than 1873. ‘ihe incomes 
of the comoanies during the ye r amouated to 
$86,654,168 69. and the expenditures to $68 - 
491,'26 60, ao increase of $138.958 -5 in income 
and a decrease of $10,580,677 99 in expenditure 
as compared with the previous year. The entire 
number of compani-s reported in December wae 
223, or 13 more than to 1874, The year had 
been an exceptionally prosperous one for the 
cc mpanies 

‘here bai been numerous fires during the 

year, however, aod several where much valuab'e 
property was destrovel. A fire at Oshkosh 
Wis , io Jaly. destroyed property worth §1,000,- 
000, and in Chicagu the eame mut th over §3 - 
000,000 worth of property. Fires in Cleveland, 
Williamsport eod Richmond, during the year, 
each destroyed $600 000 worth of property. 
‘Kable No. | of the report shows the amvunt and 
character of the assets of the fre and fire marine 
insurance companies of the United States duing 
business in this Sa‘e, Th» aseete amount io 
gross to $119,669,716 06. Tue j int tock com- 
panies of this State revuro $55,985 676 U1 asnte; 
stook companies of otber States, §60 702 - 
636 46; New York mutual companies, $363 - 
876 87 and wmutuel companies other Statex, 
$2,518.066 22. Table Nu. 2 in the report giver 
the liabilities of the companies, Excepting +crip 
and capital, they amount to $40,093,185 33, 
New York stock companies report $14,920 259 20; 
other State stock companier, §24 078,757 28; 
New York mutual companies. $258.)22 62; 
other State mutual compauies $836 646 23 Tne 
whole amount cf scrip liabilities was $1,+36,341 
02, and of capital, $53,062,190. The marine io 
surance compat irs bad an excess of lancome over 
expendi ures of $1,496,861 47. Table No, 12 
shows the business done by all the companies 
whoh m de returns to the detartment, with 
the net assets, prsmiums charged, ratics of net 
assets to risks in force. end ratio of premiums 
chargsd to risks written. From this table it 
appears that the 223 companier possess: d »f $153,- 
231,611 97 of net asset. at the end of 1+73 were 
covering $6,313 967 008: f ri-kr, at an average 
rate of $2 43 for every $100 insured, and that 
during the year, on receipt of §88 149 384 62 in 
groe premiume,'!hey vodertook to carry $7,814 - 
365,864 of risks at an averege rate of $1 13 fur 
every $100 insure, 

‘The Superintendent then makes the following 
recommen iation: 

“If a law could be devised wh'ch would cer- 
tainly and abeolutely make it for the interest of 
every insured ,e:sn to prevent fires «scaping 
from bis premises to another's, a loog step would 
be taken in the right direction. Now. al: hoogh 
it would not perbeps be poesible or even desir- 


such adaission ?"’ 





as lie within the State of Illinois: 
Railroads. 

Gilman, Clinton and Springfield... .. 
Springfield and [!livois Southeastern. 
Springfield aud Northwestern....... 
Cairo and Vincennes.........-- 
St. Louis and S ontheastern 








Rockford and Rock Island.......... 
Toledo, Peoria and Warsaw......... 


TO .csavccace 
the companies name‘ in it are said to 


insolvent; their entire capital stock 


istenoe.”’ 





of Toronto, Ont. of March 2nd in 


damaged commercial matters. 


1 ng while. 


Vast stores of grain and catt'e, and 


market in the wioter month: are 
barns of the farmers and warehouses 
dealers, 


of foreign dratts which their sto: age 


venience. 


dere, 


were made use of, 






Tamaroa and Chester........ ee pore. 


a: well a: these two counties, if it isa protec 
tion; and if not, why not give to there coun 
ties, which probably are the only ones in the 
State needing insurance capital, the benefit of 


Bangrorr Ratcgoads IN THE West —The Cbi- 
o*go Tribane furn'shes the following list of 
(inoig rsilroads which have passed into the 
hands of receivers during the last six months 
for the reacon of their ir ability to pay their way. 
The list of miles inclodes only so much of the 


Miles. 
ccocceeLll 
coccee a6 
cocccce 49 


ne 
~~ ae 
eee 


[odiapapoiis, | loomington and Western, ....139 
Toledo, Wabash and Western..............58 
Chicago, Danville and Vincennes...........108 


ww 


Te 
Computing by mileage. this list renrerents one 
third of the railroads in the Sta‘e of Illinois, and 


be “utterly 
and unpre- 


ferred debt are wholly seponged out of ex- 


Fiwasorat Staincescy in Canapa —The Globe 


ite mone 


article eaye: ‘°A severe contraction in the mony 
market of the Domiston has. been going on for 
« coule of weeks past, and has considersbly 
A tighter time 
for m»ney bas has not been seen in Canada for a 
Large se tions of the country bave 
been blo ked up with snow for weeke, the roade 
imonesible, the railrord: kent op n with great 
d fficalty. and the country tr ffic almost s'opp-d. 


other fsrm 


pie uve, which usvally find the easiest way tu 


still in the 
«f country 


The b: nok notes which the sale of thes: 
products uaually circulates thronghout the land 
are still in the vault of the banke; and the want 


at shipping 


points usually secores have caure! rei us incou- 
Avother cause is to be found In the 
woking of the legal tender system that has 
been in existence for some years siace, the effect 
of which hee been to rednce the epecie reserves 
in the vaulte of banks, and sabetitute lezal ten- 
Various incidents united to creste a de 
mand for gold for foreign shipment. and the 
stcres of legal t ndere in the vaults of the banke 
The gold reserves held by 
statute in the Goverument Treasury were coure- 
qvently in ome of being reduced below the 








proper t eo Tr 
sble to apply euch a law to city and country 
slike, may it not be otherwise as to citle 
alcne, in which no fire can ever occur without 
threatening genera! destruction? The good o »n- 
ferred apon many ty a law which wuld tend to 
prevent care less or willfol tires in citi s would 
ccunteabalance much injury received fo conse- 
quence thereof by a few. ith this proposition 
kept constantly in mind, left the Leeislaturs ex- 
amine the following suggestious: Would it be 
wise to enact a law which sbali provide that nu 
p-1son upon whove premises a fire originates, if 
such premices are in a city, shall receive more 
than one-balf of the valuo of his insuiance, pro- 
vided any other contigu: us buiidiny sball be 
burned by reason ofeuch fire? It is submitted 
that this proposition should neither be adopted 
nor ig» ored without careful consideration, for 
the evil sought to be remedied is confessedly 
enormous, 80 alarmingly so that very radical 
measores have been proposed to alleviate or pre 

vent it, On the one band it had been nrged that 
that all policies should ba so framed as to pro- 
bibit the recovers in any instance, by the insor- 
ed, of more than two-thirds or th e¢-fuarths of 
the valoe of the prop«rty consumed. On the 
otber it has been insisted that in case of loss the 
company stonld be compelled to pay the full 
face of the policy, 1egardiers of the value of the 
property destroyed. Ifthe law proposed, after 
being properly modified, would materially tend 
to prevent sweeping cot flszratior g, it starts with 
very much iu i's favor, The meiit of the pro- 
position, if it has any, is ite direct tendency to 
make each insured persun ina city careful aid 
watchivl over hisown premise. © © © If 
every man who is meditsting a fire for profit 
could be made to feel that he would obtain only 
ove-bilf of his insurance, provided any o‘her 
person should be inju:ed by that fire, it surely 
needs no argument to show that thereby self- 
inflicted ars: no #ould be less attractive and the 
chances of ita being made ga'nful more difficult. 
@ @ @ If it be orged that this plan might 
work barshly in case of a pu-ely accidental fire 

it is promptly admitted. Butlet it be borne io 
mind that ia any event only one man feels i's 
harebness. and he is the one on whose premises 
the fire originates—and not then even, onless he 
permi's it to spread to the injury of his neigh 

bor. * * * One thing is certaio, the insored 
everywhere and the uninsured within cities need 
@ protection pot yet secured to them. Can they 
have it under this proposition? 


hanis of banke, 


public, and a care followed, Thus 


manent injury bas resulted. 


gotat once. With forbearance on 
trouble will soon pass away ”’ 
ER 
Tue 


mostly toa falling off in the Uni ed 
in 1873, 


£79,620 to £2 097 837. 





Fif-y dollar bonde from No, 8,851 
27,500; five bundred dolar bonds 
83,701 to 89,000. 


aopaid gas blile. 


Company only $2 25 per 1,000 fret. 





If they cannot: amount due at the reduced rate. 


one hund-ei dollar bonds from No, 


ily called 


io a portion of the Government deposi's in the 
To replace what bad be-p 
drawn out, the banks in their tun called in their 
turns Oalled in their 1 ans and discounts to the 


far po per- 


‘The pressure has 
caueed two of the smaller banking institutions 
to seek momentary arsistanos fiom the other 
banke, which (both being perfectly sound) they 


the part of 


the large movetary {nstitations, the presert 


Livespoon axp Lonpon anp Grose In. 
SUBANCE Company. —According to the report o! 
the Directors of this Company, jast iseued to the 
stockholders, the eurplus for the year oa fire a- 
count is £278,520 The general reserve and tire 
reassurance fund is raised to £700,000. Owioy 


States, the 


tire insurance premims are less by $86 211 thin 
The directors bave determined to pay 
a dividend :f 8. per share for the year, 2¢, of 
which has been already paid. The reserve fond 
of the life department |as been incre sed ly 


More Unitep States Bonos Catiep 
In.—The Seoretary of the Treasury on 
March Ist, issued a call for the redemp- 
tion of five millions coupon bonds of the 
issue of 1862, upon which interest will 
cease June Ist, 1875. The bonds are 
embraced within the numbers following: 


to 10.0v0; 
23,101 to 
from No, 


11,101 to 13 600; one thcusand dollar bonds No. 


Important To Gas Cossumens.—The Metropo- 
liten Gas Company of this city, brought suit 
against J. Pierrepont Morgan to recover §3v0 
The case came to trial last 
week, be fore Judge Spear, of the Soperior Cou't. 
[he defendant refuad to pay the bill on tle 
ground that the company had charged §2 75 per 
1,000 feet of gas, while they were charging other 
customers within the limi’s of the Mutus! Gas 


The Coun 


The Valid: y of @ “Put.” 


A sai of peculiar Interest to speculators to 
stccks, deciding questions at issue regardivg 








* pute,’’ was concluded this week before Judge 
Speir in the New York Superior Court. The 
plaintiffs, Gerard B, Scranton avd bis partner, 
Mr Scovil!, purchased a ‘ rut’ isened by George 
A. Osgood tc bearer for 500 shares of Western 
Union Telegraph Company stock at 80. On the 
last day of the ‘pnt ’® June 12h 1873, they 
‘eud red the etock 600 shares, which they had 
vought at 72} to 72§. Osgood refused to re 
ceive it, nd they then told the etock at the 
St ck Exchauge at an average: f 72§, and sued 
Osgood for $3 826 with tn ores’. 
The defense ie that this agrement was void 
by the Statute of Frauds, first, because there was 
no mataality io it, vo one belog bound to deliv- 
er 50) ehares; second because no consideration 
parsed; third, because there was no delivery of 
the stock; fourth because it was not a contract 
for the sale of the stcck BUT A MERE OOVER FoR 
BETTING AND GAMBLING, therefore void ar vontrary 
to the statute and agalast the public policy; 
fif b, becange the plaintiffs had po right to eel! 
the stock, it not befng a pledge, and they being 
bound ‘o keep their tender of it good; sixth. 
because the notice of sale was unreasonably 
short and seventh, because the sale wes made 
at a private market, to wit, the Stock Exchange, 
instead of a pnblic market. The point was also 
taken during the trial that the proof of the ten- 
jer of the stock was ineufficient. Judge Speir 
overruled all thtse grounds, The defence aleo 
Offered to show that they subsequently « ffered 
to the plaintiff the am: unt which they paid f» 
tbe “*put'’—$500 Judge Speir aleo excluded 
that, holdir g that the rights of the ; arties were 
fixed on the day the tender was made and fin- 
ally directed a verdict for the full claim,amovunt 
ing, with interest, to $4,015. 
—_——— 

Tse Corrzn anp Inon Propuct or Laxe 

Sepesion.—TIbe Hovghton Mining Gazette giver 


the cor per yield of 1574 at 22,000 tons, valued 
at $7,000,000, aod the Marquette Mining Jour: al 
gives the yield of ir n ore and pig at 1,025 982 
tons, valued at $7592 911; making the agg e- 
gate value of copper and trop produced cn Like 
Snperior during the year 1874, $14.62 911, 
which is a good exhibit considering the depres- 
sion of miving In‘ere-ta, 
SS 

Tue Empire Mining Company or Ooronapo.— 
Attbe aunusl meeting of the stockbolders of 
his ccmpany held ia this city on Febiusry 
27th, the following Trostees were elected’ U G 
Shaw,S W Cnofield, Smith Sheld nn R W 
Hogart, Isaac Pyle A. M. Wilcox and O E 
H oter, Now York; and Robert M. Douglass, 
Warhington. |), O. 














MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, Engiand. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


(STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers; of the Num. 
ese One Pex alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 


and the sale is continually increasing} 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cclee 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evennese of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GH” To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 1§ 
sumbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 




















APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work orginally published under the title of Tue 
New American Cyciopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch ot science, litera~ 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and yublishersts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyclopmdia.”” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 





f. an imperative want. 





$i 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM tn Advanee. 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPRO 
SPLENDID LIGHT amp VENTILATION, SUITABLE 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, 
IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 73.78 & 80, 


BROADWAY, 
Nos. 5,7, 17, 10, 34, 36, 49,53 NEW STREET. 
Nos. 4, 6.11) 17, 19, ¥1 & 38 BRUAD STREET. 
fos. 55'and 57 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET 


And Nos.4and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STRERT. N. Y. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

C C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 

*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
¢ or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. ‘All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid. 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Agents Wanted. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 














directed a verdict in favor uf the plaintiff (or the | Ald Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 





Fstablished 1842, 


The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names aro in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been foughs 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to He a suc 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘They embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of -mechanics an 
manufactures. Althcugh intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

ia work is sold to Subscribers onlv, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc'avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand w Engravingts 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE “1F BINDING; 

In extra Cloth, per VOl.cs.scccereccecsceecs 

In Library Leather, per vol..... 

In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. ° 

In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol. ° 

In Full ee Sagem i gilt edges, per vol.10 00 

}o Full Russia, per vol....-e.-eseeees ecccce 10 00 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*.* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopmdia,”* 
showing type, i!'ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, om 
nw 

irst-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addret ye Pyblishers, ‘ 


bl. APPLETON & CO., 
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549 & 651 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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THE ALBION. 














| OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. | 


_INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 











CUNARD LINE. 


Estapiisnen 1840. 


The British ana N. A. R, M. Steamships- 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesdas. 
Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 
By Steamers eee Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers a dina © Stecrage. it seg Class, 15, 17 and 


21 Guineas, 
FROM NOW Yue x OR BOSTON 0 LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, $80, “gio and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickete on favorable 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold ediitional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
DP pe ary ae from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
a eve of Europe, at lowest rates. 
rough Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin 
ice,, 4 Rowling Green, } 
For Steerage passage, at iW Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N.Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 


ANCHOR LINE. 





ge, apply at the Company’s 
-¥. 





New York and Glasgow. 
STEAMER LVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
California Satur. .March 13 | pabiests, Saturday, Mar. 27 
Vic ovia, Suturday, Mar. 20| Utopia, Saturday...April 3 

RATES OF VASSAGE— PAYABLE IN GOLD. 

TO GLASGOW, LIVEKPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 

QUEENS1OWN OR BELFAST : 

Cabin, $5u, 60 apd $70, to d 

Return tickets issued at ieduced rates. 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. i 
Ge Drafts issued for any amvunt at lowest rates. 


tions 





Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Howling Green, New Yor 
LENLERSON BROT HERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 





tire of the Company is published in conformity with the 





“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers —FROM PHILADELPHIA : 


Feb. 16 
Fet. 18} 


sek ES MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 
en Sa at. ne penny New York, 
| Office 51 Wall Street. 





seeereeee 





Gar Ra 
Cabin, $10) and $75; Second Cabin ant Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowe-t rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po nor ¢ arry | 

Intermediate Passengere. 
E,” 
. j 


“RED STAR 









"ANTWERP. ORGAN ZED, 1842, 
From Philadelphia. From New York. — 
NEDERLAND.....Mar. 13 SWITZERLAND. Fe, 26 
VADERLAND.... April 3 | Stote of Nevada...Mar.22} T[NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 


sailing Twice a Mowrn. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerae, reduced rates | 


Appls to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO. 


Street, New Yo 


rk 
li Drape. a England and Yeeland. 


_ INSURANCE. Its Assets for the Security of its 


Policies are more than 
OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTU AL TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
Insurance Company, 


119 BROADWAY, .¥. 
Corver of Cedar Street. 


NEW YORK, January lith, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TI WE AF- 


INLAND Navigation Risks, 
And will Loss 


issue Policies making 


payable in England. 





| a 





the assured, and are divided annually, 
*\upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest rintil redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
C\ILARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. HK. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 


J.B. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


vequiroments a Section 12 of its Charter . 


Jarl, 
UBT A..cccccccsecccccccovesoes $91,546 78 
6°0,221 19 


Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 





to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 
$531,768 77 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon nuvi 
OF VESSELS. 
jums marked off as earned during the 


eee erereeee 








- 24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


vem» MANHATTAN 


UFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 











“xpeni ses, 

Rebates, less Savings, &e., 
ae same Petiod. eeeees $460,588 Lt 
Keturn Premiums....@82,756 46 

[HE VOMPANY HAS ‘THK Sataaeene ASSE18: 
Cash in Bank... one m1 OL | 
Jnited States and other stocks. | 
ans op Stocks, drawing int restl93, 30 00 








To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

This Comoany takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoii Ice and HEADLanvs. 





Tons. 
SPAIN 4871 
EGYPT 5089 
ITALY. 4340 
FRANCE 3678 
HOLLAND 3847 





DENMARK.... 374 
One ot the gbove steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesda . a 
every Thureday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York 
Cabin someie ie Liverpool.....+.+s+e+e0+e00-$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin ge from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bnstol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
an Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


the Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atiording every couvenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
as with cconomy. 

For further particulars avply at the C ompany’s office, 
¥, W. J. 1LURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Pacific Mail Steamship Line,|” 


pe NS ES Oe 9 
To. California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


KALES OF PASSAGE. 
- Ke pny | BG Somes for the trip.) 
ew York to Sam Francisco—Cabin, $100 ; Steerage, 
$50, currency. as 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 
San Fras.isco to Hong Kuux, $300, guid, 
Steamers iveave Pier 42, North kaver, New York, as 
follows: 
Coron, Cant. Z. L. Tannen, March 10, 1875, 12 M. 
+ Acarutco, Com, A, G, Gaay, March 20, 1875, 12 M. 
Heway Cuanncey, Captain Wn. MM. Raruave, Apr i! 1, 
1575, 12 M., -onnecting with all steamers for Centrai 
American and South Facific p rts. 
And every «:iernate SATUKDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing a all steamers for Central American and South 
‘acific 





Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will ; ‘ derived from ieinsuring the msks of 
= on intervening Saturaays as ae Uharies Stanton ° wer Park, panies , 
ohn +. Obeever, Prosser P. Shaw, besmgeicond 
Pre leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as| 4be] Deoson, Alenansier E ‘Orr, HENRY STOKES, President, 
; ge th. Issel, ilham B. Ogue 
om * hereon onees nerves coosarccccce -Apeil 1 Wuliare H. Breeden Aaron head 7 Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
or freizht aud passage, or further information, ‘ohn G. Hoyt, George Hi. Brow 
tae Company's Uftce, on wharf, foot of Cana} —tang fn William Foster, Jr., ee od Meyer J. L- HALSRY, Secretary. 
York. — - M. Vam Sort, Q. P. Low 8. N. ee Actuary. 
KUFUS HalCcH, M. J. BULLAY A. Mativer > Wiiam | Bunter 
Mareging Dtrester, Sup erintende at. 


Ons. | 1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF TU ISSUE OF 


Premium Notes and Bills deceivanle..... eo ue os 2 | 156 and 158 Broad Way. 


Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 30,128 52 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company | 
estimated at.... © 018 93 | 


Total Assttdcccecoccceccsccceceecceess $1,0.0,36) 78 | POF Premiums, Extra Promrums, &€.... 





Income For the Year 1874, 
+ oe $1,512,182 00 


Seaton ererereeereeereas 








Por Interest......c.cccccccccs ccccocscsseses $80,970 26 

SIX FER CENT. gf bganrtt on the outstanding Cer- 
tifigates of profits will be paid to the holders qian dey or | For Interest, &c., accrued....-.+0 s+ee-sseee _ mae 4 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the > <a 
2nd day of February ne $2,40 405,¢ 620 73 





SKTI- Disbursements. 
OF THE ISSUE VF | pad for Ciams by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUITIOS 000s ecssereccerosese 
Paid ter Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, ani Interest on Divi- 


Tu N UNREDEEMED 1 — ANCE OF THE (¢ 
FICAtEs OF THE COMPANY, 


1868, will be redeemed a paid im cash to the holders 
thereof. or their niyo presentatives, on and after 
LUESDAY, the 2ud of "Fetcunty, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
2xtent redeemed. 

A divileod in Scrip of FIFTY PFR CENT. 


$594,234 CO 





eclarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor dend. &0....s0ersereerereeee £62,190 98 
the cer ending Bay ~ Story i which oe be (epee 
erut to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th dwy of April next. Total amount returned 


By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: : 
WILLIAM LECONEY, 


|_ to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 £8 
Paid for Expenses Salaries, 


JONIN K. rae, Taxes, Medical Exam.ners’ 





U.B. CL WILLIAM A. HALL, missions... cs... 
GD. I. “GILLESPIE, THEO, W. MURRIS, Say, on wecwsocce  SER068 68 
A. 8. BAR THUS. B MERRICK, —- $1, 351 935 56 
WM.T BLODUETT GEORGE A. MEYER, Assets. 
JOUN A, BARTOW, WALTER H. LEWis, | SSE’ 
LEX. M. EARLE GEORGE Ww. SMITH, | Cash in Bank. ‘frust Company, 
tRANCIS MOKA HENRY D. ROLPU, and on hand....-ccc-cocceee $60,320 7 
WM. HEGEMAN, ° JOUN H. CLARK, — and Mortgages, and 
JAMES RK. TAYLOR, JAMES H. DUNHAM, est accrued On 8aMme.,...+ + 5,858, 67 37 
DAM T. BRUC iVi M. BATES, commen Polictes in force...... 2,279,738 08 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, BIOMARD P. BRUFF, United States and New York 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN EDSON, State Stocks....+0....+-e0006 705,253 00 
FRANOIS PAYSON, STEPHEN L, MERCITANT | Quarterly end Semi-Ann 
JEHIAL REA JAMES L. HATHAWAY, Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
OHN R. WALLER miums and Interest in course 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. | °f,colertion sod transwee 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. Comporary Taane on Stocks 
nds etva'us of 
Tuomas Faz, Secretary. the Securities, $501,278...... 694,080 47 
Interest due to date, and all 
other property ........sscees 26,705 95 


NEW YORE 
Lvaa and Indemnity Company 


Gross Asse a 
Reserve require ys ail Polici wns & 
in force, Carlisie4 per cent.. $7,415,083 19 














929 Broa?way corner Barciay Strert, \.¥. | Dieuenae Soh ot 2s see —P 
. —_ WADI Y-cocccces.core sssoeese 193,°05 12 
Capital $1,000,000. — 87,858,078 71 
Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSIN¢RS, Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1, 837,63 677 17 
Receive | FPOSTIS subject to ClUECK AT hour | The Manh tr 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES. Piha Bose. attin invites a comparison with other first- 


ass Compames as to the following p rticu'ars ; 
‘The large exc ss of Assets over = (tabiliues, 
The smsil Ratio «f Expenses to Iacome 
Care in the selection of Risks, shown ia the small per 
centage of death claios 
Vrudeoce and Skill in Manegement. 
Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and 
Dividends. 
| The even and aienmnngins success Of its operations 
for a quar'er of a cent 
The interest eccour.t exceeds the claims paid, : 
No portion of the busiuess of thi: company peony 
unsuccessful 


CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING OUSE, 

Receive TRUSTS ant FINANCIAL AGINCIES 
keep tranafer-beoka, register STUCKS, and act as TRUS 
| TEES for RALROADS and other corporations and fo: 
ndi viduals. 

WILLIAM |i. POSIER, P: 
AN UREW McKINNEY, Vic™-Presive.... 


sident 





iB toReee } Ase. Secretaries. 


THIRTIETH ANNUSL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insuraace Company, 








OF FICE: 
3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1875. 





Amount of not cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1574...¢24,430,879 32 
INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities......$6, 114,454 77 
interest received and accrued. 1,645,106 34-- 8,059,561 11 


$32,490,440 43 








DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death.....++-++++00.$1,469,686 04 
Dividends, purchased rever 
sions, and reiurned mcmi- 
ums on cauceled policic: .... 3,026,605 12 
Life annuities, mature! cn- 
dowments and reinsura = 105,501 56 
ee brokerages, an 
agercy ———e~ seseees 361,336 77 
Advertising and cians’ 
— tall seeee — cove 79,457 35 
faxes, office. and law expenses, 
salari rin’ A&C... 00 ee. 302,06 (8 
eas ————__ 5,341,662 9% 


$27,145,777 51 





ASSETS. 


Vash in Trust Ccmpany, 
bank, and on band rend 751,133 78 
Invested in United nama ewe a New 
York City, and other 

(market value, $5,173, 00 50) 50) 4,970,136 98 
Real Estate eocccecccereoe 1,768,174 1d 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 
by real estate, valued at 
more than double the am’t 
loaned, buildings thereon 
insured for $15,193,251, - 
the policies assigned to 
Company as additional p> 
lateral security)......-...++16,828,955 14 
Loans on existing policies, (the 
pay held by the Company 

policies amounts to 

susiesa 57) .cccrcccscecees 


910,019 14 
Quarterly and semi-annual 





due 
January Ist, is73. cccecccscce 
Premiums on existing eo 
in courseof transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on these policies $570,000, in- 
cluded in habilities)......... 189,623 78 
Amounts duc from Agents..... 29,109 30 

nterest accrued to Jan 
187,402 83 


uary 
Ti; WRrinecessbeeankees 


511,192 47 





27,145,777 51 
ADD. 
Exeess of market value of securities over cost. 2C€2,889 57 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1875_$27,348,667 08 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS; 
Adjusted losses due subsequent 


anuary ist, 1575........... 196,792 16 
Reported ae 
BC.0.cccccccccccces seesesees 174,163 74 


Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies participat- 
ing insurance at 4 yer cent. 
Carlisle net B neon and 
Nnon-participating at 5 per 
cent. Carlisle net premium... .24,640,038 
Dividends outstanding.. - 152,948 o4-~25,163,%3 03 


Divisible surplus........e+eeeseccceee so$2, 184,724 05S 


From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a reversi y dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportivned to their contribution to surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 












During the year, 7,254 policies have been issued, in- 
juring $21 813,749 22. 
TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
DAVID DOWwsS, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, HENRY BOWERS, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, SANFORD COBB, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, EDWARD MARTIN, 
SOUN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

WM H. APPLETON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C. R. BOGERT, M.D, 
WILLIAM BARTON, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
TBEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R, BOGERT, M. D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D, } Examiners, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 





JOHN YT. RANKER, Secrets: y. 


Avsistant Medical Examiner. 


